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The California Case 
By Rev. Marx J. Hurizr 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Calif. 


O GREATER benefit can come to education in the United 

States than the reaffirmation by the people and the govern- 
ment of the right of the American father and mother to determine 
and to choose the type of education and the kind of school they 
wish for their children. It was no accident that our forefathers 
made no mention of education either in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion of 1783 or in the Constitution of 1787. Whereas in other 
countries school management had become a governmental affair, 
the Founding Fathers desired to keep the control of education as 
close to the American home as was possible. They felt rightly 
that the nationalization of the schools and the establishment of a 
state monopoly in education with its denial of parental rights 
could easily become an instrument of universal regimentation and 
involuntary bondage to the state. 

In their wisdom, then, the Founding Fathers of this nation left 
education where it belonged—in the hands of the people; and they 
recognized the fact that all schools dedicated to the education of 
boys and girls were American schools and, as such, were to be 
fostered and cherished perpetually. Thus the Ordinance of 1787 
stated simply: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to pas 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall gy st encouraged.” 


This was the American way in education; there was no picking 
and choosing either of schools or of subject matter. All bona fide 
schools, and religion, morality, and knowledge were to be forever 
encouraged. Here was the implicit recognition of the rights of 
parents in education. There was to be no monopoly of control, 
no dead level of instruction, and no fragmentation of subject 
matter. The people were forever to cherish and to encourage all 
American schools, whether church schools, Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jewish, or schools of the several states, or schools of private 
individuals and moral persons. All American schools were partners 
in the education of the citizens of the Republic. 
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Within half a century of the founding of the United States of 
America a powerful segment of Americans attacked the educational 
system; secularism made its appearance on the American scene. 
While some men intended merely to exclude sectarian teaching 
and religious animosities from the schools, which was an entirely 
laudable objective, others intended to impose, by legislation, 
secularism as a philosophy of life. These latter men were not 
satisfied that schools could grow side by side in the spirit of cooper- 
ation, and indeed many of them made it their mission to see to it 
that the original harmony in American education would be 
destroyed. These secularists sought first to drive not merely 
sectarian teachings which would favor one religion or one church 
over another, but also all religion and even God Himself from the 
American classroom, to deprive the American child of an integral 
part of his priceless religious and cultural heritage, and, secondly, 
to effect the death of all but the state-controlled institutions on 
the elementary and secondary levels. 

Secularism became in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
challenge to the very existence of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
schools throughout the nation and an open threat to the rights of 
parents in education. What was true in the United States was 
true in the several states as well (if we may cite one concrete case) 
in the State of California. Secularism burst in upon California 
with its Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, private and public schools 
and threatened seriously to establish a state monopoly in education. 

Seven years before the Declaration of Independence, a priest, 
whose statue now stands in the Hall of Fame in the Nation’s 
Capitol, Padre Junipero Serra, crossed into California and in 1769 
founded Mission San Diego. The Franciscan friars brought not 
only the cross of salvation but as well the torch of civilization to 
this pagan land. Schools were established as a matter of course 
in the twenty-one missions that dotted the state and gave to 
California cities their beautiful names that read like a veritable 
litany of the saints. Twenty-eight years after Serra’s entry, 
Governor Borica began the public schools of California in 1794, 
enacting compulsory education and erecting schools in the principal 
cities. For these accomplishments he merited the title, ‘The 
Father of the Public Schools of California.” Borica insisted that 
the people of California support all schools “according to their 
means.” 
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Again all educational institutions and all subject matter necessary 
for the full development of the child were encouraged. It was a 
democratic concept of education with recognition of parental rights. 

Then came the wars of California independence, first from Spain 
and then from Mexico. Wars by their very nature tend to disrupt 
education and to destroy civilization. But, even in the turbulent 
era of the last days of Mexican rule in California, the Catholic 
Church, with a generous grant of land, started the first institution 
of higher learning in the Golden State, the College of Santa Inez, 
founded by Bishop Diego in 1844. 

Just one hundred years ago this year two events occurred which 
profoundly influenced California’s future. On February 2, 1848, 
the passing of the old Spanish province of California under the 
American flag was formally acknowledged. Two weeks previous 
to that date gold was discovered at Sutter’s Fort near Sacramento. 
Almost immediately the quiet pueblos of the state became roaring 
cities and mining camps teeming with fortune seekers. 

People came from the four corners of the globe, from Europe and 
Asia, from Australia and from the other states. And while most 
of the immigrants were consumed with a fever for gold, yet some 
looked beyond the present to the future of this promised land. As 
in most of history, the churches were the first educators. The 
Catholic Church in California, of course, stood on the shoulders of 
its missionary past and the mission, and parish schools received the 
Catholic immigrant children as welcome friends. The pioneer 
Protestant ministers also started schools both elementary and 
secondary, for they knew that education could not be separated 
from religion. Not only were the church schools the first California 
schools, but the state schools had their renaissance in them. The 
first public school under the American flag started in Mission 
Santa Clara, and the first in San Francisco was known as “the 
Public School in the Baptist Church.” 

The Constitution of California further recognized all schools as 
necessary for the public welfare; it stated that “The legislature 
shall encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellectual, 
scientific, moral and agricultural improvements.” And, true to 
the Constitution, the legislature voted equal status and equal 
benefits under the law to all qualified schools. Thus, at the 
beginning of the new State of California, the schools of the churches 
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and those under public control joined handsin education and stood 
as equal partners in the formation of youth. 

But with immigration came the secularists, the men who vowed 
not only to exclude God from the classroom but also to create a 
monopoly in education by closing all but the state schools. These 
were the totalitarian educators. And within five years after the 
adoption of the Constitution the secularists changed the laws and 
ruthlessly cut off all state assistance to Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish schools. We say ruthlessly because they knew very well 
that the state schools were in no position to care for the children 
thrust out of schools; they preferred to see children deprived of 
education than to receive their training under church auspices. 
Nor were the secularists satisfied with this-triumph; they went 
even further and imposed a property tax on the church schools, 
an intolerable burden and a disgrace to the Golden State. Even 
to this day California is the only state in the Union which taxes 
non-profit schools. 

So well did the secularists succeed in 1855 that they tolled the 
death knell of Protestant elementary and secondary education in 
California; they dealt a crippling blow to the educational work of 
pioneer ministers, one from which Protestant education has never 
fully recovered. Protestant parents were and have been denied 
their natural God-given right to send their children to schools of 
their own choice. With broken hearts many of the pioneer ministers 
returned home; others fought a losing fight against secularism. 
In 1877, for example, Doctor William Platt, pastor of Grace 
Episcopal Church, San Francisco, spoke out publicly against the 
secularization of California education in a speech that was pub- 
lished from coast to coast. He pointed out the fact that the 
Founding Fathers of the United States were men educated in 
religious schools, and that the advancing secularism of his day was 
& serious threat to the American way of life. In his own words: 


In order not to seem to prefer any particular creed the state is 
rapidly, perhaps unconsciously, educating society into indif- 
ference to all. Instead of a free conscience, it is no conscience. 
Discriminations are being made in favor of the infidel. 


Then Doctor Platt offered a prediction: 

It is not venturing too much to say that society will see in 
the end that secular schools will have the effect and even now 
are used bythe enemies of religion to undermine faith and 
establish general skepticism. 
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Finally, he concluded: ~ 
Secularism destroys liberty. On the side of secularism are 
all the dreadful despots from Caesar down. Secularism rules 
by slg Secular education leads directly and inevitably to 
sword, 
Let education, like religion, be a matter of choice. 


These prophetic statements were made in 1877 long before the 
advent of the modern dictators. 

The schools of the Catholic Church, too, were in grave danger. 
Joseph Sadoc Alemany, the first Archbishop of San Francisco, 
pleaded with the California legislature to recognize the rights of 
parents. He wrote in 1864: | 

Nothing is more sacred to the parents than the child. a 
a the God of nature the most inaliena 

ect right to them. The state may require with taxation 

ve facilities for Te but it should not take from the 

solid and perfect siren and — to what they feel 

to be an imperfect and objectionable education. A system 

which would secure the rights of the state and of the citizens 

should be 1 and adopted. The state may be unchristian 

or ignore ity, but it should not force. an unchristian 


education upon a people unwilling to receive it. 


But Almighty God smiled upon Catholic education in California. 
The tireless cooperation of bishops, priests, brothers and sisters, 
and of a devoted and generous laity saw to it that Catholic educa- 
tion was not buried in the avalanche of California secularism. — 
The California story in education is not unique. In its general 
outline, all states in the Union have undergone a similar evolution. 
Today the challenge is the same. Secularists are still claiming 
monopoly of American schools. But circumstances have changed. 
The Catholic schools of the United States are prospering and 
gtrong. Protestant and Jewish schools have in the. past ‘years 
enjoyed # renaissance, particularly in California. Many public 
school authorities openly proclaim that they desire to furnish a 
complete education, a total development of the American child, 
as desired by the parents whose delegates all schoolmen and all 
educators are. But secularism has not died either. 

The modern attack disguises itself as did the ancient one in the 
cloak of the goddess of liberty. Under the protecting pinions of 
the American flag, the secularists have been proclaiming that 
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irreligion has the same rights as religion, that atheism has the 
same prerogatives as God, that error is on an equal plane with 
truth, that totalitarianism as a theory of education must be granted 
identical privileges with democracy. If that is so, then religion 
stands condemned in America, God stands defeated, truth is 
frustrated, and democracy is judged inferior and a mere illusion. 
If democracy includes the right to destroy democracy, if truth is 
made to embrace error, religion to join hands with atheism, if 
religious freedom means the right and opportunity to destroy 
religion, then God help America. 

If freedom of religion ever means freedom from religion, if 
academic freedom means freedom to teach anything and everything 
except the word of God, then America is doomed. Secularism 
means education for materialism, materialism leads to monopoly 
and totalitarianism, and these lead inevitably to war and the 
destruction of civilization. 

Catholic education faces the future with confidence in her mis- 
sion to educate American boys and girls. The Catholic schools 
are not and never were schools of protest against the public schools; 
they are not protest schools because they preceded the schools of 
the state; they were imparting an American education before 
there were any except church schools. Church schools were 
American schools before there were any others, and the founding 
fathers and early leaders of our nation, as well as many modern 
leaders, received their spiritual, moral, intellectual, and cultural 
development within their walls. 

Catholic schools with other American schools participate in the 
formation of youth. They recognize that over half of the Catholic 
children are in state schools, and the vast majority of other 
children are also in state schools. And thousands and tens of 
thousands of school teachers in the public schools are Catholics 
and graduates of Catholic schools, just as thousands of teachers 
in the Catholic schools of America, priests, brothers, and sisters, 
were educated in public schools. Furthermore, the Catholic col- 
leges and universities are sending into the public schools well- 
trained teachers each year to share in the great work of imparting 
an American education to their fellow citizens. Indeed, the 
Catholic schools are partners in education with all other American 
schools, and the Catholic Church upholds the right of American 
citizens to choose the type of school and kind of education they 
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desire for their children, whether it be a Catholic school, a Prot- 
estant or Jewish school, a private school, or a state public school. 

Catholic education specifically repudiates secularism as a crime 
against America. The secularists aim at monopoly in education, 
and monopoly is merely another word for totalitarianism. Secu- 
larists would set up a preferential system of schools and would 
make all but public state schools outcasts and pariahs; they would 
deny the rights of American parents in education, even though the 
vast majority of American parents repudiate secularism as a 
philosophy of life. 

No greater benefit can come to American education than the reaf- 
firmation, under God, of the right of the American father and mother 
to determine and to choose the type of education and the kind of 
school they wish for their children. This is the American way. 


Deep waters noiseless are; and this we know, That chiding 
streams betray small depth below.—Herrick. 


Sometimes it is tact that covereth a multitude of sins. 


Be too large for worry, too noble for anger, too strong for fear, 
and too happy to permit the presence of trouble. Think well 
of yourself and proclaim this fact to the world—not in loud 
words, but in great deeds—Ament. 


Growth is measured by desire. Ministers, exploiters, re- 
formers, teachers, work from the outside to spur your desire for 
growth. The great triumph is to create your own desire. 


The intellect may easily be overdeveloped. There is no possi- 
bility of overdevelopment of the will. 
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Panel Discussions in the Classroom 


Bro. J. Scunupr, 
St. Lowis University 


DUCATORS are frequently accused of failing to produce 
students who are ready to take their place in debate and 
intelligent discussion on vital issues of the day. Despite the most 
magnificent school plants in history, the numerous and well- 
organized teachers’ colleges, the tremendous literature on educa- 
tional techniques, the shelves upon shelves of learned (and to a 
great degree unread) master’s theses and doctor’s dissertations, 
to say nothing of the technical developments in transportation and 
communication which have made the dissemination of information 
so speedy and thorough, we stand before the bar of public opinion 
charged with failure to produce thinking citizens. 

Measured in terms of the predicted 40 per cent of the voters 
who will stay away from the polls even in such an important 
electoral year as this one, the great amount of corruption in gov- 
ernment, the relatively large number of citizens who are unin- 
formed on even the most significant public questions, and the 
small number of competent persons who can be induced to seek 
public office, American education does indeed seem to have failed 
in an important responsibility. 

Unquestionably there are many explanations to account for 
this situation, and not all of them are related, either directly or 
indirectly, to the educational system. But it is not our purpose 
to go into them here. Rather, let us examine a classroom technique 
which attacks some of the bases of our failures and at the same 
time bids fair to revitalize our courses—particularly in religion and 
in the social sciences—by bringing them into closer relation to the 
student’s life experiences both now and in the future. 

The technique in question is that of the organization and 
functioning of discussion teams in the classroom. The panel dis- 
cussion method described here is that which has been applied within 
the past three years in sociology and government classes at William 
Cullen McBride High School, St. Louis, Mo., a diocesan high 
school for boys operated by the Society of Mary. 

Some of the effects of this method in practice lead the writer 
490 
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to believe that the experience is worth passing on to others. Not 
that he thinks the experience is unique or that the method is 
iron-bound. What is desired is an exchange of views with others 
who are using the discussion method and a comparison of the 
results achieved. First the method will be described and then 
some of the effects will be summarized. 

At the outset of the semester an explanation was given of the 
discussion method and what was expected of each student, and this 
was contrasted with the more standardized practice of teacher 
leadership in outlining subject matter, supplemented by student 
research and reporting. It was further explained that, if the group 
adopted the discussion technique, about half of the class time 
would be devoted to this type of project and the other half to the 
With the first classes there was 
great deal of discussi uestioning, but as the system became 
known there was less and less.of this. Invariably, the majority 
of the class voted to “give it a try.” 

A list of some twenty topics taken from the syllabus for the 
course was drawn up, duplicated, and submitted to the class for 
their selection of the four or five which would be treated. For 
example, in sociology classes topics such as race relations, a positive 
program for family life, means of relieving poverty, capital-labor 


relationships, compulsory health insurance, and the sociological . 


implications of atomic energy were included. In government, the 
issues of the presidential campaign, relations with Russia, universal 
mnilitary training, and the workings of the United Nations were on 
the list. Each student ranked the topics from one to twenty, the 
ballots were counted, and the five most popular subjects and those 
which, in the opinion of the students, would most likely lend 
themselves to discussion were thus chosen. Those not selected 
were treated in the standard manner. 

Topic No. 1 was then announced and the first project explained: 
each member of the class was asked to list the ten questions that 
he would like to have answered about the topic. This procedure 
enlisted the cooperation of the students, made them feel that it 
was truly a group project, and furnished the instructor with 300 


to 400 questions which were then arranged in an orderly sequence } 


after eliminating duplications and minor questions. 
The outline thus prepared was distributed and everyone advised 
to look it over, decide what part of it he would like to discuss, and 
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then try to find three other members of the class of like mind. For 
a class of forty, the outline usually contained from twenty-five to 
thirty subdivisions, numbered for easy reference when choices 
were to be made later. Thus, ten discussion teams would each 
cover two subdivisions, and those topics not selected by a panel 
were treated by the teacher as they came along. 

Several days were permitted for arranging the teams, and it was 
found that the students grouped themselves during cafeteria 
periods, while riding home on the bus, or when visiting with one 
another after school. Some topics were more desirable than others, 
and it was found necessary to establish some system for selection 
so that each panel was guaranteed a relatively “early” choice at 
some time during the semester. Alphabetical order was the 
method used in the McBride experiment. Rank in class or selec- 
tion by rows would also be satisfactory. 

Selection of chairmen presented a problem which was solved by 
asking each of the ten top-ranking students of the class to volunteer 
as chairman for some panel other than the one on which he was to 
serve as a team member. This worked satisfactorily for the first 
project, but later it was found that other members of the class 
wished to serve in this capacity and they were permitted to do so, 
with surprisingly good results. 

With teams organized, the next step was to prepare the discus- 
sions. Each member of the class was asked to do two things. 
First, to read up in books and magazines on that part of the outline 
which was his team’s responsibility. Furnishing the students with 
a bibliography was found useful, but not essential. The use of the 
library’s card file was explained, as well as the mechanics of finding 
pertinent magazine articles through the use of the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature and the Catholic Periodical Index, Coopera- 
tion of the school librarian was enlisted, and his work was eased by 
furnishing him with a copy of the outline and the bibliography if 
one had been prepared. Use of the public library was also encour- 
aged at the outset by a “library card assignment” with special 
grade-points attached. The assignment consisted in presenting 
the library card with evidence that at least one book had been 
drawn. Of course, some students merely went through the motions, 
but others were introduced to the wealth of material in our public 
libraries. Written reports on the research done, with proper 
references, were to be turned in on a certain day, usually a week 
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after the assignment was given. Teams were encouraged to confer 
outside of class so that all the major points of the discussion 
would be covered. 

The second part of the written work consisted in listing, on 
another sheet of paper, five or ten questions that the student felt 
he could now answer as a result of his research. These were given 
to the chairmen as a guide in their work. 

On the appointed day, the first panel took its place in front of 
the class. Ideally, a long table with chairs for the discussants 
was provided. If this was not possible, movable armchairs were 
found satisfactory. The average time allowed was fifteen minutes 
for the panel, with five minutes for class discussion, so that two 
teams could perform in each class period. However, this was kept 
flexible so that, if a particularly well-prepared and competent 
team had the floor and succeeded in stimulating the class to a large 
number of intelligent questions, more time was allowed. 

The chairman opened the discussion by announcing the topic 


and introducing the panel. If he had done his work well, he had — 


assembled the questions in some logical order. In many cases he 
was not able to follow that order, since the discussion took some 
trend which he had not anticipated; he had to be ready to follow 
up with an appropriate question or series of questions. For 
instance, when the topic was Universal Military Training and the 
first panel was speaking about French and German experiences, 
the chairman found that there was a difference of opinion among 
his discussants and he had to try to bring forth every argument 
pro and con. 

Panel members were urged to be “‘experts’’ in their subject and, 
hence, use of their prepared papers for reading purposes was not 
encouraged. However, if they had important quotations or a 
series of statistics, the use of note cards for such material was 
permitted. 

A simple device to keep the discussion going, apart from the 
questions, was to instruct each student to raise his hand when he 
had something to add, and the chairman was advised to be quick 
to give each a chance in order to secure a complete, smooth, and 
informative exchange of ideas. To stimulate panel activity, it 
was found helpful to have a scorekeeper in the rear of the room 
keep a record of the number of times each panel member made a 
significant contribution. When this was done, the class waa 
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informed of the expected number; in our experiment, four or five 
in a fifteen-minute discussion was found to be average. 

At the outset, members of the class were advised to jot down 
key points of the discussion in their notebooks and also to prepare 
their questions for the open forum. When the allotted time 
expired, the chairman opened the meeting to general discussion. 
If early experience with a particular class showed that, due to the 
composition of the groupor for some other reason, questions were 
few and far between, a device had to be used to stimulate this 
activity. The class was informed that, throughout the week or 
two during which the discussion method was being followed, each 
was expected to ask a given number of questions. Two students 
furnished with class lists kept a record. Without some such method 
our experience showed that the less aggressive students rarely 
expressed their views. 

As far as teacher activity is concerned, best results were attained 
when the students were permitted to run the discussion by them- 
selves, the teacher coming in only at the end to correct any errors, 
to answer questions which the panel could not handle, and to sum 
up some of the more important points. 

To add zest to the program and to stimulate the students to 
greater efforts, a poll was conducted at the end of each unit, on 
such items as: their present opinion on the topic, if it was a con- 
troversial one; ranking the panels on the basis of which did the 
best job; ranking the ten best speakers; and ranking the three 
best chairmen.! 

In order to assure that something substantial emerged from the 
discussions, the students were held responsible for the subject 
matter, and this was evaluated by periodically examining the 
notebooks and by a quiz after each unit. Grades were also given 
for each phase of the project. 

Variations in the method here outlined can be worked out, 
depending on the facilities of the school and the ingenuity of the 
_ teacher. It was found helpful, for instance, to interrupt the dis- 
cussions with a class period devoted to a motion picture illustrating 
some aspect of the topic. Also, if the school has a wire or tape 


discussion teams, and members see 

ision Making! Discussion and Debate” by H. L. Ew and J. J. Auer 

in The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
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recorder, the panel which was voted best in the preceding project 
may be honored by making a recording of its present discussion 
and the open forum following it. 

Some of the effects of the panel discussion technique may be 
briefly noted. Group exchange of fact and opinion was greatly 
facilitated and the students were made aware of an important 
aspect in the problem of making democracy work, as they were 
forced to face all the issues in the case, make concessions, and 
answer questions on their position. It was found at times that a 
student speaker, firmly defending, let us say, his convictions on 
race relations, seemed to be more effective in swaying his fellow- 
students than the same ideas presented by the teacher in a more 
formalized manner. Many notions in the minds of the students, 
which would probably remain unheard in the typical classroom 
situation, tend to be brought forth for examination and confirma- 
tion or rebuttal. 

Another good effect was the cooperative spirit engendered as 
the members of the panel worked together both in and out of the 
classroom. The public speaking value of the method need not be 
elaborated on, except perhaps to point out that it gave all the 
opportunity to participate as compared to the relatively few 
students who took part in forensic competition. Class attention 
and interest were heightened and a goal was set which was within 
striking distance of the abilities of every student if he applied 
himself. Visits to the library became more purposive as the 
student was searching for something which he felt would be a 
direct contribution to the solution of the problems posed by the 
project. Class discussions did not exhaust all the possibilities, and 
the open forum was continued for days afterward. Conversational 
ability was developed as the students, consciously or unconsciously, 
grasped the technique of acting as ‘chairmen’ in informal group- 
ings of their fellows and attained skill in directing discussions. 

In evaluating the method, two extremes must be avoided. First, 
certain dangers of the system must be guarded against. Unpre- 
pared panels could waste the time of the class and sanctions should 
be applied to prevent this. Again, if the discussion is not at least 
somewhat guided, mental confusion may develop; even though it 
has been said that confusion is the first step to knowledge, we 
should not aim to develop naught but wrinkled brows. From this 
it follows that good chairmen are needed, and it is possible that 
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the teacher should act as chairman for a few panels in order to show 
how it should be done. Another danger would be the nursing of 
the suspicion that the teacher could “put over” the subject-matter 
a great deal better than the class. This may be true of the actual 
classroom discussion, especially at the beginning of the experiment, 
but if we remember the development of the cooperative spirit, 
public speaking, democracy in action, purposive use of the library, 
and the other advantages enumerated above, it is questionable 
whether the teacher alone could accomplish all this. Another 
criticism leveled at the student discussion is that it is merely “a 
pooling of ignorance’; but, if the students are well prepared 
through research, this is obviously unjustified. 

The other extreme is to exaggerate the advantages and look | 
upon panel discussions as the cure-all of our problems and the 
complete answer to the charge alluded to at the beginning of this 
article—that schools are not preparing students to take their place 
in intelligent discussion of the vital issues of the day. To preserve 
proper perspective we cannot overlook other types of classroom 
projects such as individual reports, audio-visual aids, art, music, 
dramatizations, as well as the personality development possibilities 
of extracurricular activities such as clubs and speech. 


But if the teacher is patient, willing to work steadily at the 
project, and generous in his encouragement as the class improves 
in its panel work and open forums, he will find that the discussion 
method here described, or some variation of it adapted to circum- 
stances, will yield rich rewards in a more enlightened and alert 
student body and, ultimately, adult citizenry. 


More than one-half (15,041,239) of the nation’s children of 
school age live in rural areas. Of the total number of children in 
the United States enrolled in school, 46.4 per cent are in rural 
schools. More than one-half of the nation’s elementary and 
secondary school teachers work in rural schools, and 86 per cent 
of the country’s school buildings are in rural systems. 


Handmaid of Humanism: Metaphysics 
in a One-World University 


By R. Ienatrus Burns, 8.J. 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 


fy Decation is the study of God. Consciously or unconsci- 
ously, directly or indirectly, man seeks to feed his faculties, 

hungry for the subsistent Being which is God, by a cognitional 

assimilation of participated Being, the creatures of God. 

These creatures, ranging in an almost infinite cascade of perfec- 
tions, a hierarchy of proportioned existence, form the subject- 
matter of education. They furnish us, too, with a value-norm by 
which to select a curriculum hierarchy for the student—man, his 
works, and nature, under those formal aspects which most conduce 
to man’s final end. We may here assume the relative importance 
of physical and of moral education, especially the all-important 
task of training man in the ways of grace, and proceed to analyze 
the “intellectual” subjects which constitute the great problem of 
the college curriculum. 

The problem is of course that of content, wnt and purpose in 
the liberal arts training we are offering to a sobered world, more 
especially to those returned veterans “who could not in the midst 
of monumental dying, die.” One-world minded, yet with a large 
inability to cope with their splendid concept, they have sought of 
educators an education. A practical clarification of scholastic aims 
is in order. A road-map of fact over subjective fancy must be 
drawn. And if Aristotle’s definition of a philosopher yet holds 
true—“‘a student of the whole of reality in its essential nature” of 
unity—then a prime query will be: what position can philosophy 
claim in the contemporary university? 

In all that follows we must of course keep in mind the paramount 
importance of revealed theology both as a guide and goal of studies: 
to the pyramid of natural knowledge with philosophy at its apex, 
theology is the crown. But even that theology will be deep, true, 
and fruitful only when it is received into a potency properly 
disposed in the order of nature, an integral, educated personality. 
For the ignorant man, theology, like ascetical theory, is dangerous. 

The curriculum hierarchy of which we have spoken must be one 
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which will adequately introduce the student to that intellectual 
activity we call human life; one which will mold his taste, rectify 
his conscience, channel his will-habits, and inform his intellect not 
only with a balanced erudition but with basic principles of being, 
knowledge, and action. It must be, in fine, a curriculum which 
will encourage in the student the Christian ideal of sage, artist, and 
saint. Education, then, is more than a preparation for a quiz- 
program, more than an anatomy of urbane living. It is the 
purposeful orientation of man to develop as man (qua homo, St. 
Thomas Aquinas would say) in all his relations and potentialities, 
to the fullest possible life on earth. 

In this sublime scheme of education, what is the role of philos- 
ophy? At the outset it may be well to caution against a natural 
tendency to discouragement. Our ideal is as high and as broad as 
the quasi-infinitude of the human soul, but results will be propor- 
tioned to the learning and skill of the teacher and to the capabilities 
of the individual pupil—his temperament and talent, his habits 
and pre-collegiate training. “Quidquid recipitur, per modum 
recipientss recipttur.”” No college curriculum (and philosophy can 
hardly be given a place on the pre-college level) can supply for 
deficiencies of previous training or of present potencies. Nor can 
any college curriculum hope fully to achieve its aim if the student 
be emotionally or intellectually immature, if he be too firmly 
rooted in our contemporary eye-ear-nose-and-throat plane of 
culture. ‘You can lead a student to knowledge,’”’ Woodrow Wilson 
expressed it, “but you can’t make him think!” 

With these observations serving as prelude, we ask again: “What 
is the place of philosophy in the college program?” This implies 
in turn a double question: “Should philosophy be there at all, 
and, if so, what are its relations with other subjects?” 

It is easy enough to see the value of theology, which studies 
God and all his works; and the value of literature and history which 
study (one under the aspect of beauty, the other under that of 
concretized truth) man in his world. It is also easy to see the 
value of the physical sciences, which examine the stage God has 
furnished man for the drama of life; and the value of mathematics, 
music, and art, each of which is, in an analogous fashion, an 
experience in harmony and ordered relation. But, with the excep- 
tion of revealed theology, how much more noble is that science 
which takes for its domain the primal unity, all that is or ever can 
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share ir Being—Beauty, Goodness, Truth—and delves into their 
profoundest depths to the very limits of human reason; that science 
which does not fear but faces each inquiring “why?”, each skeptic’s 
protest over principle. 

“Tntelligentibus,” Aristotle tells us, “‘intelligere est esse.” The 
very essence and nature of human life, that which constitutes life 
and that to which every human activity is ordered, is thought. If 
our Aristotelian principle, upon which rests our philosophy of 
humanistic education, be true, then philosophy can claim a kingly 
place, a right royal throne, in any curriculum designed to develop 
men as men. 

Before any man dare become a “specialist,” he must. become, 
above all things, a “man.” It is in the speculative nature of man’s 
life that philosophy has its supreme and intrinsic value. This is a 
concept quite inexplicable to the pragmatist, but one which must be 
grasped before an integral and sane personality can be fashioned. 
Only when we realize that the speculative values of philosophy are 
its proper and primary function will we be in a position to secure 
adequately its concomitant results: moral values, psychological 
values, and so forth. The aim of philosophy is to lead the student 
to educe from his own God-given nature those durable certitudes 
and permanent principles of Beauty and Truth which will con- 
stitute his sense of values, his philosophy of life. 

In the practical order these principles will be his point du depart 
of action, the anchor of his emotional and volitional life. They 
ism, pseudo-rationalism and skepticism. They will form the 
rational cornerstone for his intellectual humility and intellectual 
objectivity. Above all they will be the beginning of that know- 
ledge of man—of himself and of his fellows—which revealed truth 
can elevate to high humility and charity. 

The breadth of philosophy’s material object, the depth of its 
formal object, and the primacy of the speculative over the prac- 
tical intellect define the academic rank of philosophy as second 
only to theology itself. 

To some extent these considerations have already answered both 
the why and the where of philosophy, as well as its interrelation 
with other studies. More, however, may be said of philosophy’s 
place in relation to other disciplines. This problem moves rather 
in the realm of expediency, of course, than of absolute values. We 
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may clarify our answer by an analysis of philosophy’s practical 


function in the curriculum. 

The first of these functions is unification. Philosophy transcends 
the departmental walls which isolate physics from literature, music 
from anthropology. It strikes at the heart of the great American 
educational heresy, exclusive research-specialization. An atomized 
curriculum, a pedagogical multitude, crowds the student’s waking 
hours; he has “majors” and “minors” and dozens of unrelated 
smaller courses which appear to him rather as a hindrance in his 
search for vocational knowledge or specialized subject-matter. 
Philosophy directs this search to a goal and restrains immoderate 
specialization. Philosophy integrates and coordinates the other 
subjects, each with the other, each with philosophy, and all with 
real life. Philosophy is to the curriculum what the soul is to 
the body. 

Again: as history properly presented is the grand unifier in the 
linear continuity of man’s development, so philosophy properly 
presented is the grand unifier in the vertical and immutable organic 
wholeness of things, the interrelatedness under final causality, and 
the direct dependence of all that is, under principles of Being and of 
knowledge. The first may be called a unity in time, the second a 
unity in space or even in the Eternal Plan. For exemplification 
we need only advert to the problem of the philosophy of history: 
metaphysical finality and psychological unity of man; or to the 
problems of purpose in physical science; or to those of beauty in 
literature and art. History becomes the dialectic of God’s provi- 
dence and man’s freedom: the “tale told by an idiot” becomes 
intelligible in the strong light of final causality. Anthropology 
ceases to abase itself before the fusty mid-Victorian deity of evolu- 
tion, and begins to speak in terms of a hierarchy of embodied forms. 
Pedagogy, discovering man, discovers integral humanism. And 
literature, knowing the harmony of relative Being, learns what 
Beauty is. The physical sciences themselves discover in final 
purposes their true nobility, and in final purposes they reassert 
their ideal of speculative worth as well as of true human service. 
Morals replace mores in ethics. Justice replaces power in politics. 
Principles illustrated in empirical data replace the contemporary 
flurry of research after unrelated, endlessly accumulated slag-heaps 
of erudition. With philosophy in its place we would not produce 
the confusion illustrated by Henry Adams when he placed history 
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‘in the world of mathematical physics.”” With philosophy in its 
proper place we would not produce rudderless researchers such as 
the eminent Clarence Alvord once publicly confessed himself to be. 

Unification, then, is the first function of philosophy considered 
in relation to other subjects of the curriculum. The second func- 
tion, closely akin to the first (indeed, one of the means to that first 
function’s goal), is stabilization. Each subject in the college must 
accept basic principles from philosophy. The natural sciences 
without a metaphysical cosmology soon descend to triviality: the 
fact for the sake of the fact or for the sake of an animal comfort 
it produces. Science becomes a world of naive materialism and 
deadly, if popular, meaninglessness. The scientist may even be 
reduced, with the distinguished J. B. 8. Haldane, to the amiable 
if somewhat fuddled evangel of relativism; who knows, some fine 
day one-times-three will equal one. 

Philosophy is the scientia rectriz. Any subject may choose to 
ignore philosophy. When this occurs without disastrous effect 
one may be sure that philosophy has been allowed to re-enter 
unobserved through the back door of common sense. Thus physics 
may refuse to advert consciously to the fact that all its laws can 
only be ultimately explained by metaphysics, and that all its 
observations are worthless if the problem of knowledge be not 
solved. Thus; too, the historian may continue to confine himself 
to his constructive narrative and ignore the all-too-painfully real 
conviction of the more eminent historians who contend (with 
Carl Becker) that this narrative “is not an objective reality, but 
only an imaginative reconstruction of vanished events . . . ‘a pack 
of tricks we play on the dead’”’; or with Charles A. Beard and the 
Social Science Research Council that the very words the narrator 
must necessarily employ cannot legitimately be used. In other 
subjects of the curriculum the value of philosophy as stabilizer is 
equally evident: moral values in literature, epistemological values 
in mathematics, psychological values in sociology, and the values 
of natural theology in law and economics. 

Other contributions of philosophy I have purposely by- in 
order to emphasize its supreme merit as an independent study, and 
its accidental merit as a unifier and stabilizer. However, these other 
contributions may here be alluded to briefly: the disciplinary value 
of concentrated and precise reasoning (often overdone by dialec- 
tically minded teachers, in the form of terminology-schemata) ; 
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the apologetic value which arms youth, always a radical and a 
crusader, and places him in a position to break lances with a world 
of adversaries; the very important value of being ancilla to theology, 
@ preparation in the natural order to a more intelligent sharing in 
the divine Life. 

Philosophy by its very nature prevents the student’s mind from 
deepening into a single rut, as well as from diffusing itself super- 
ficially over the wide surface of reality. It elevates him above the 
shabby ideals of the marketplace, the tinsel glories and confused 
ambitions of our age. It does all this by giving him an ordered 
world view based upon ultimates in reason—a fund of wisdom, a 
font of action. 

This is the function of St. Thomas’ philosophy in the curriculum. 
If it appears too roseate a view, then consider; it is altogether 
another question as to whether Thomistic philosophy is discharging 
that function today, whether football-minded bobby-soxers or 
unconsciously platonist professors are the rocky soil in which it 
struggles to grow, whether it has become formal and complacent 
instead of dynamic and keenly vital, whether it is taught as a 
subject of information or of formation—whether, in fine, it is 
honored in very deed or reduced to a course in apologetics, con- 
temporary problems, dusty dialectics, or (that post-Kantian 
bugaboo) pure epistemology. 

The pragmatists among us would oust philosophy, the utilitarian 
philosophers would reduce its content to logic and ethics. Those 
who comprehend the nature of man and the true nature of philoso- 
phy, however, will labor to restore it as the backbone of the college, 
“the keystone in the arch of studies,” 
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Self-Control 


By 8. SAnTAYANA 
St. Louis University 


me.” When he succeeds he proudly proclaims himself a 
“self-made man.” Man is placed into this world not as a finality, 
but as a possibility. Man’s greatest enemy is himself. Man in 
his weakness is the creature of circumstances; man in his strength 
is the organizer of circumstances. Whether he be victim or victor 
depends upon how he cooperates with the grace God offers him. 
Should he neglect to work with this grace, he falls victim. On the 
other hand, should he cooperate with it, he becomes victor. Thus 
it is that success and failure are not conditioned by heredity and 
environment alone. God’s grace and man’s free will to accept or 
to reject that grace are of even greater importance. 

Man is never truly great merely for what he is, but ever for 
what he may become. Until man be truly filled with the knowledge 
of the majesty of his possibility, until there comes to him the glow 
of realization of his privilege to live the life committed to him as 
an individual, life for which he is individually responsible, he is 
merely groping through the years. 

To see his life as he might make it, man must ascend alone into 
the mountains of spiritual thought as Our Divine Savior went 
alone into the Garden, leaving the world to get strength to live in 
the world. He must here breathe the fresh pure air of recognition 
of his divine importance as an individual, and, with mind purified 
and tingling with new vitality and vigor, he must approach the 
problems of his daily living. Man’s chief conception of self should 
be, “I am a great human soul with marvelous possibilities of 
learning, of doing, of sacrificing, of giving and the variegated and 
manifold activities of improving life and reducing the miseries of 
social corruption to a point of eradication.” With this broadening, _ 
stimulating view of life, he sees how he may attain his goal of 
achievement through self-control. And the self-control that is seen 
in the most spectacular instances in history and in the simplest 
phases of daily life is precisely the same in kind and in quality, 
differing only in degree. This control man can acquire, if he only 
will; it is but a matter of sacrifice and an insatiable desire to attain. 

The power of self-control is one of the great qualities of man. 
Every step in the progress of the world has been a new “control.” 
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It has been escaping from the tyranny of a fact, to the under- 
standing and mastery of that fact. For ages man looked in terror 
at the lightning flashes; today he has begun to understand it as 
electricity, a force he has mastered and made his slave. The 
million phases of electrical invention and atomic discovery are but 
manifestations of our control over a great force. But the greatest 
of all “control” is self-control. At each moment of man’s life he is 
either a master of self or a slave. As be surrenders to a wrong 
appetite, to any human weakness; as he falls prostrate in hopeless 
subjection to any condition, to any environment, to any failure, he 
isaslave. As he day by day crushes out human weakness, masters 
opposing elements within him, and day by day re-creates a new self 
from the folly of his past, then he is master of self. He rules with 
wisdom over himself. Alexander conquered the whole world, except 
—Alexander. Emperor of the world of antiquity, he was the servile 
slave of his own passions and distorted inclinations. 

We look with envy upon the possessions of others and wish they 
were our own. Sometimes, however, we grow bitter, tempestuously 
storm at the wrong distribution of the good things of life, and then 
relapse into a hopeless fatalistic acceptance of our condition. We 
envy the success of others, when we should emulate the process 
by which that success came. We shut our eyes to the many 
thousands of instances of the world’s successes—mental, moral, 
physical, financial, spiritual or vocational—wherein the great final 
success came from a beginning far weaker and poorer than our own. 

Any individual, male or female, may attain self-control if he 
only will. He must not expect to gain it save by long-continued 
payment of price, such as hardship, deprivation, an indomitable 
willingness to improve, self-sacrifice and a progressive expenditure 
of energy. The patience man expends in bearing the little trials 
of his daily life nature stores for him as a wondrous reserve in a 
crises of life. This physical, mental, moral, spiritual, vocational 
and volitional energy he expends daily in right-doing is all stored 
for him and transmuted into strength of character. It is only the 
progressive, the indefatigable plan that assures success. No man 
can make a habit in a moment or break it in a moment. It is a 
matter of development and growth, but at any moment man may 
begin to make or begin to break any habit. This view of the growth 
of character should be a mighty stimulus to the individual who 
sincerely desires and determines to live nearer to the limit of his 
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Self-control may be developed in precisely the same manner as 
we tone up a weak muscle—by little exercises day by day. Let us 
each day do, as mere exercises of discipline in moral gymnastics, a 
few acts that are disagreeable to us, the doing of which will help 
us in instant action in our hour of need. The exercises may be 
very simple and apparently insignificant: dropping for a time an 
intensely interesting book, at the most thrilling page of the story; 
jumping out of bed at thu first moment of waking; walking home 
when one is perfectly able to do so, but when the temptation is to 
take a car; talking to some disagreeable person and trying to make 
the conversation pleasant. These daily exercises in moral discipline 
will have a splendid tonic effect on man’s whole moral nature. 

The individual can attain self-control in great things only 
through self-control in little things. He must study himself to 
discover what is the weak point in his armor, what is the element 
within him that ever keeps him from his fullest success. This is 
the characteristic upon which he should begin his exercise in self- 
control. Is it selfishness, vanity, cowardice, morbidness, temper, 
laziness, worry, mind-wandering, lack of interest and purpose?— 
whatever form human weakness assumes in the masquerade of 
life, he must discover. He must then live each day as if his whole 
existence were telescoped down to the single day before him. With 
no useless regret for the past, no useless worry for the future, he 
should live that day as if it were his only day—the only day left 
for him to assert all that is best in him, the only day left for him 
to conquer all that is worst in him. He should master the weak 
element within him at each slight manifestation from moment to 
moment. 

Today the big problem of the age is that of sufficient control. 
The secrets of nature have been wrested from her, and man has 
learned through technol to use the energies of nature to 
satisfy his needs, but he not learned to control himself in 
the process, and the structure of civilization is threatened by the 
selfish impulses of individuals who may run amuck with the 
huge amount of power at their disposal. To control these 
tendencies one needs more thoroughgoing understanding of the 
unconscious and the process of repression. It is in these areas 


of mental life that an understanding of these dangerous ten- 
dencies in man must be found. It is thro control of these 


unconscious processes that the hope of civilization rests.' 


1 Symonds, P.M., The Dynamics of Human Adjustment, page 251. 
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Boys and Their Spiritual Reading 
By James D. R. 


]F BOYHOOD is the period of great ideals and of great loves, 

if it is the psychological point at which to present heroes for 
imitation, if it is the age for establishing noble courses of action, 
if it is the time to substitute mature standards for a juvenile, 
emotional approach to life—then why are there so few spiritual 
reading books adapted to a boy’s taste, and why not more 
pamphlets? 

This question may seem invidious in the face of all the wonderful 
ascetic works we do have, some from the world’s best pens. But 
these productions, almost to a book, represent adults addressing 
adults; this is a most urgent mission, to be sure, yet if much good 
can be expected from taking care of the grown-ups, there should be 
particular, special results from providing for adolescents. 

To see how the boys are neglected, take one instance: the 
biographies of Our Lord. There’s Fouard, and Grandmaison, and 
Goodier for adults, and Mother Loyola’s story for the little ones. 
What book or pamphlet presents a picture of Christ sketched for 
the express purpose of appealing to the American boy? 

Or inspect the attractive exhibits set up by our schools during 
Catholic book week. In the spiritual reading department there 
are the best authors in the field. The topics are timely and vital, 
being either modern or ever new. The type and the binding are 

eye-catching as can be. But how many volumes temptingly dis- 
played there will interest a high school lad? And just.how-many 
of those volumes were originally planned to do so? 

Now anyone thinking these statements are mere attempts at 
rhetoric should try a spiritual reading program in his religion class 
(1). Make out a list of the more acceptable titles to be had in the 
school library. For sanction decree that a part of the quarter 
exam. mark depends upon reading one title. And before the dead- 
line hear the book reports orally, inducing (if this persuasion be 
at all necessary) sincere reaction. 

Narratives like Theresa Neumann and Our Lady of Fatima will 
usually be well commented upon, as also missionary relations like 
Men of Maryknoll and When Sorghum Was High. Among the 
particularly high-voltage books of motivation there will be some 
such as Blessed Friend of Youth and Twenty-One Saints, Lad of 
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Lima for the younger element and Damien the Leper for the older. 
Opinion about much else, when not unfavorable, will be indifferent. 
In such matters, boys are surely not to be prodded into the 
teacher’s view of things, nor are they to be awed by the names of 
great authors. They cannot compel their sense of reverence to 
make interesting a book which to them is dull or beyond their 
understanding. They cannot give an accurate account of what 
they can profitably read or of what they want most to read, but 
they are pleased when they find something which suits them. For, 
if boys are generally unenthusiastic about spiritual reading, they 
generally are not so because they desire to be that way about it. 
The pamphlet rack, while more satisfactory to the boys than 
the library shelf, nonetheless leaves much to be perfected. Evi- 
dence for this assertion is available from a recent survey (2). Since 
its theme was the annual high school retreat, the spiritual reading 
problem was allotted four questions. One of the most significant 
of these was designed to discover the pamphlets (or books) whieh 
most impressed 2,101 seniors: 
What retreat reading has done you most good? (If you recall title 
and author, please put them down.) 
Here, first, are sample answers from the papers (3). 
None, because there are no good books to read—why don’t they have true 
stories about saints and the such? 
One on marriage. Books are either too childish or too adult. 
The Virtue of Chastity, a little red book they handed out (4). 
Pamphlets by Father Lord, 8.J. “Going Steady,” “Why Be a Wallflower?”’, 
“T’m Keeping Company Now,” “What to Do on a Date.” 
Twenty-One Saints. This shows that all types of men can become saints. 
“Safeguards of Chastity” by the Franciscan Fathers is very good for me. I 
read it often. 
None. The scramble for books left me most of the time with one good for 
atheists. 
Books about going with girls and on marriage. 
A book on sex which frankly made me aware of certain undisclosed facts. 
Reading the Mass over and over again, not when you are at Mass, but in 
the room. 
“Joy of Confession”—Daniel Lord, 8.J. This has done me much good. 
The senior prepared reading compiled by our school. 
I think most of those pamphlets are the corn. 
A book which tells of a true incident in someone’s life which might help us. 
Not a saint, but an ordinary person. 
Books called “Teen Talks,” which are in good, plain American language. 


Arranged in order, the total replies rank thus (5): 
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TaBLe I.—Retreat Reading Which Has Done Most Good, as Reported by 906 Boys 


of Chastity” by Fr. Meyer................... 38 
“What to Do on Date” by Fr. Lord 21 
: “No Smut” by Notre Dame Students.................... 21 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 7 

Mary (5 of these are books such as Song of Bernadette)... . . 6 


‘a Lord’s phlets (unspecified)... 


10. The senior (compilations by two schools)................ ll 
11; = (Gan ake It or Leave It Alone” by Fr. Lord occurred - 
14. Religious fiction (such as the Masterful Monk)................... 6 


It will be noted that titles and topics (plus an author and a 
publisher) are intermingled. Some lads put down title or author, 
often both together, while others gave only the topic. In tabulating 
it was thought best to group all data under topic, only those 
pamphlets being identified which were named five times or oftener. 

: Book titles, further, are interspersed among pamphlet titles. 
Since time and economy require that most retreat reading be from 
booklets, it was assumed that the boys had the latter in mind 
when they indicated a topic without mentioning title or author (7). 
However, under the hagiography division in particular, we can 


7 
Rank Reading Frequency 
Total 
] Purit 259 
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suppose that books are meant, for there are no widely known 
pamphlets on St. Thomas Aquinas, the Cure of Ars, and others; 
this interpretation is supported by the considerable number of 
books on saints clearly designated by title or author. 

Leading the list of individual titles is “Safeguards of Chastity” 
by Father Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. (8). While its frequency is 
too low to use for proof, yet this choice deserves special attention. 
For the booklet labors under several handicaps: it has a common- 
place exterior, it is not extensively advertised, and its price of 25c 
makes it well-nigh unthinkable for mass purchase by some schools. 
As a consequence it is safe to say that it is not so widely distributed 
as the ordinary pamphlet (9); yet, despite this limitation, it is 
considerably ahead of any other publication specified by the 
seniors. One can suppose that, if it were as well known as its 
competitors, its vote would be very much larger. 

Slender a piece of evidence as these 38 frequencies are, it might 
be used as an index to emphasize these notions: (1) Boys prefer 
that sort of reading which is practical and positive, which is plain 
and direct, which is addressed to them in terms they readily under- 
stand. (2) Boys welcome a modest, clear instruction on purity. 

The author most often mentioned by the seniors, of course, is 
Father Lord; 110 times his name alone occurs, and 45 of his pieces 
(including some doubtful cases where the titles jotted down by the 
boys approximate entries in the Lordian catalog) are specified 185 
times. For availability and attractiveness, none surpass this 
Jesuit’s pamphlets, which have benefited not a few young men. 

In general, however, the data recorded in the table give little 
cause for complacency. For one thing, over half of the boys did 
not reply; it may be significant that, of the 44 questions in the 
survey, no other elicited so poor a response (10). Add to the 
1,195 blanks the 117 frequencies indicating “None” or “Can’t 
remember any,” and we have nothing fruitful from two-thirds of 
the participants. 

Another sign that all’s not well is the notable lack of high- 
frequency titles. Apart from the fact that much of what is set 
before boys is ill-suited to them or is deficient in quality, this situa- 
tion may perhaps be also explained by another factor, the random 
method many schools employ in gathering their retreat readings. 
The principle of selection is not always this: What do the boys 
need most, and what is most likely to fill this need? Too often it is 
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this: Which*covers seem most fetching‘and which titles most prom- 
ising? The results are observable in many a classroom—a stack 
of miscellaneous items whose chief recommendation is variety (11). 

The boys were not the only ones'to report on the reading problem. 
The survey also solicited the opinion of certain teachers and of 
certain retreat masters: What pamphlets would you recommend for 
retreat reading for boys? Many of those answering this question 
(briefly identified below) suggest their favorite publications (12). 


“Modern Youth and Chastity” by Fr. Kelly, 8.J. (Queen’s Work), is very 
good for seniors. Aids tc Purity by a Redemptorist Father (Our Sunday 
Visitor) is also very good. Has definite, practical advice. (This quotation 
from a religious missionary.) 

A good one should be written. (Ordained 24 years.) 

The teachers know more about reading for adolescents than a pastor. From 
the questionnaires, one would think that it was about time for the teachers 
to begin writing pamphlets for their boys. Who know boys better or who 
have a more supernatural attitude toward the boys’ problems? (A 
diocesan pastor.) 

The pamphlets the boys mentioned in their answers are the very ones I have 
been recommending. (A missioner of 33 years’ service.) 

The only pamphlets I know of which I think are worthwhile for retreat reading 
are: the Paulist Press’ “Face the Fact” series; Father O’Brien’s “God— 
Can We Find Him?”; Father Lord’s “Love, Sex, and the Teen-agers.” 
(A religious preacher.) 

Father Kelly’s pamphlet on “Youth and Chastity” by Queen’s Work, for 
older boys; “Getting Married,” reprint by Hygeia—author Dittrick; 
“Sex Education for the Pre-school Child” by Jones and Read, reprint 
by Hygeia; “Sex Education for Adolescents” by Corner and Landis, reprint 
by Hygeia; “Sex Education for 10-Year-Olds” by Bolles, reprint by 
Hygeia. (A diocesan official.) 

As pointed out, Fr. Lord’s efforts are desired. However, Fr. Richard Ginder 
has an approach that is taking, at least here in the East. Of this I am 
sure: boys in general care little or nothing for Catholic literature unless 
it has punch! (A religious priest.) 

Straight from the Shoulder—a series of retreat talks given by Father Tom Hoasty, 
a missionary priest. They hit the nail on the head. (Ordained 18 years.) 

I think the best solution for spiritual reading would be to compose pamphlets 
for the boys which would contain topics that would be interesting, catch- 
ing, and most suitable for the boys’ spiritual level. (Teaching four years.) 

I think that the pamphlets of the Queen’s Work should be sifted for our schools, 
Our Sunday Visitor has some interesting ones. Likewise that new organi- 
sation called Information. (Teaching 16 years.) 

“Some Problems and the Answers,” B. Morrison, 8.J., Bruce. “Questions I 
Am Asked about Marriage,” D. Lord, 8.J., Queen’s Work. “Christian 

Marriage,” E. Schmiedeler, O.8.B., Sunday Visitor Press. “The Ques- 
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tions They Always Ask,” D. Lord, 8.J., Queen’s Work. (A student 
counsellor.) 


These recommendations are valuable as coming from persons 
who work closely with youth and who see more precisely not only 
what is good for them but also what the boys find comprehensible 
and interesting. 

The importance of interesting reading cannot be overemphasized. 
In consulting not only the need and capacity of boys but their 
literary tastes as well (13), we are acting upon St. Paul’s principle 
of omnibus omnia. Perhaps when more educators apply this 
principle to the spiritual reading program, they will be less inclined 
to consider boys indifferent toward lives of saints and all that. 
Naturally, what may be a joy to the teacher within the convent is 
not necessarily such to the student in the classroom. 

In order to investigate further their feeling on the matter, this 
question was put to the 2,101 seniors: What do you think is the 
ideal reading for boys on retreat? Although the question appears to 
be of but occasional interest, it has wide application; it could be 
paraphrased: What do you think is the ideal kind of reading for 
young men in their more serious moments? These representative 
replies show the drift of the current: 


Stories of saints that are true and depict them as regular men. 

Lives of saints. The problems confronting the saints and how they overcame 
them. 

Biographies on great Catholic people, not necessarily saints. 

Stories about saints around his age. 

Life of Jesus Christ as a boy. 

Something that sets up a standard to emulate. 

Under 16, books on the lives of the saints; over 16, lives of the saints and 
material on sex. 

Lives of courageous saints and how they fought the same type of sins we are 
fighting. 

Pamphlets that pull no punches. 

Some interesting things that would appeal to us, not that Jim and Jane junk. 

to encourage them to make a good confession. 

How to lead a holy life in this modern life. 

Books on sexual matters. This point is never stressed enough. 

Nothing about sex, as they cannot explain it in a book as in talking. 

For this generation, drinking and girls. 

Modern, up-to-date. I can’t stand beating around the bush—right to the 
point. 


The total set of answers in proper rank (14): 
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Tasie II.—The Opinion of 1,767 Boys as to the ideal kind of Retreat Reading 


Christ (as Boy, 9; Passion, 6).......... 83 
Trials, temptations of saints............ 26 
Stories of Catholic athletes. 24 
Foreign missioners, missions. 8 

139 

Let choose their own from various titles............. lll 

Dates, conduct om dates... . 25 

Sacraments (unspecified)... 21 

8. Faith, how to live it, its defense... ... 

9. Matter related to priest’s talks... 

18. Retreat, how to make ed deer 


The trends uncovered by this table are sharply profiled. While 
the frequencies spread out over a great variety of subjects, still 
items No. 1 and No. 3 together exceed the total of Nos. 4 to the 
end. And, in relation to the other divisions, No. 1 is conclusively 
first. It is interesting to note that “lives of the saints” unspecified 
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by itself ranks far ahead of any other subdivision. The meaning 
_ of this statistic becomes more clear when we compare it with the 
first item of Table I, where only 179 times lives of the saints are 
credited with effecting the most good. Obviously, and unfor- 
tunately, the demand outstrips the supply. 

If this second table is a valid index to the high school taste in 
spiritual reading, then it ought to serve well as a buyer’s guide. 
To benefit the greatest number during retreat, we concentrate on 
hagiography and purity (15). Suppose we went shopping first 
for the saints’ lives, what would we find? Nothing for adolescents, 
we would conclude after a careful round of the racks; we would 
have seen a few scattered lives, but these presumably intended 
for adults (16). Should we have expected to come upon a good 
saints series (a sure-fire sales line no publisher would bear to be 
without), then to our chagrin we would learn that only one such 
series has been attempted, and that for grade-school students (17). 

Since this discussion turns from the boys to the publishers, the 
writer has taken up the matter with some of them. Their answers 
to pointed questions run much like this one: 

The potentialities for developing pamphlet reading for special 
ps are unlimited. 
I must admit that up to the present we have done little in 


pamphlets for young boys. There is a field which we intend to 
devel if we can contact writers who know how and what to 


write for boys of high school age. 


The situation, then, appears thus: the boys are eager for good 
hagiography, the schools will furnish the revenue, and the pub- 
lishers are willing. All we need are the authors. 

One good author would be plenty to provide boys with sketches 
of Don Bosco, Father Damien, St. Francis of Assissi, St. Gabriel 
the Passionist, and all the rest of that magnetic group of men (18). 
Above all, he would produce a pamphlet on Christ, a journalistic 
narrative in simple and direct style, based on accurate scholarship, 
with emphasis on His human appeal, far removed from fictionized 
conversations and poetic interpretations, devoid of controversy. 

Let this author strive always to engage the boys’ interest; 
edification will then take care of itself. He must focus his powers 
upon thoroughly objective, factual accounts so arranged as to 
reveal the inner person of the saint (19). To this end, he will 
adopt plain language, a familiar tone, and a deft use of direct 
quotation. He must possess such thorough knowledge that every 
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sentence can advance the movement of the story by vivid, concrete 
images; and such clear understanding of the adolescent mind that 
nothing will fail to be comprehended and enjoyed (20). 

As for the purity booklets, apparently the last word has not yet 
been written. There are in print productions good and excellent; 
each of those winning a place in Table I above surely has unusual 
merit. But there is still room for another—perhaps a pamphlet 
which would combine the best features of all these (21). 

As with lives of the saints, so also with the booklet on purity: 
pamphlet publishers will welcome scripts addressed to adolescents. 
One editor, for example, believes that this kind of pamphlet would 
be relatively easy to write: 

Certainly one on the subject of purity in about 10 double- 
spaced typewritten sheets shouldn’t be too difficult. If you 
want to be sure you have hit the gong, hand the MS to 10 or 
15 boys to read for their reaction. You can be certain then 
you have something very good—just what the doctor ordered. 


Another declares: ‘If you can produce a bell-ringer on purity, we 
will be more than eager to have it submitted as pamphlet material.” 

In other ways, too, the publishers are doing what they can to 
put out worthwhile spiritual reading for teen-agers. One energetic 
organization plans to issue full-length Catholic books in the quarter 
pocketbook format (22). Another hopes to publish a series on the 
most inspiring war experiences of chaplains. 

When the time comes that there will be available a wide range 
of genuinely absorbing material, then parents, pastors, and edu- . 
cators will have much greater assistance from the printed page in 
the campaign for character formation. And in that day, when 
pointing out an array of top-notch titles for adolescents, we all 
can with assurance tell our charges: tolle et lege. However, as things 
now stand, there is no such array for boys, at least, and of course 
not much assurance in recommending whatever is on hand. But 
we must do with what we have; let our school people select as 
wisely as they can the retreat readings and the library books. 

But making the most of the present situation must not prevent 
the search for that author who can write these books and pamphlets 
needed. Perhaps some reader knows the very person for the job; 
convince him of the importance of such zealous activity. And 
perhaps it could be, dear reader, that you are the one who can do - 
most about giving the boys just what they are waiting for. 
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NOTES 

(1) This method of testing the situation is perhaps on the forceful side, 
but boys with any good will, once their initial inertia is overcome by the 
teacher’s push, can be counted on to do the reading with earnestness. (Just 
how far this observation applies to girls is a question to be left up to someone 
in that field of activity.) It would be unfortunate if students were not en- 
couraged and were not requiredjto make such readings, only on the grounds 
that young folks were deemed indifferent or uninterested. 

(2) The writer and a friend polled the fourth-year boys in fifteen Catholic 
high schools from Los Angeles to Brooklyn. The tabulated data derived from 
their answers were then sent to the teachers concerned, as well as to the retreat 
masters whom these had judged most effective with their students. 

(3) Wherever feasible, the boys’ own terms are used in reporting the survey 
data. 

(4) Seemingly this is the little red-covered pamphlet of Father Meyer, 
discussed further on. 

(5) The survey sheets presented no check lists (except some Yes-No ques- 
tions); as a result all the answers are entirely unsuggested and spontaneous 
(and the tabulation thereby was many times increased in difficulty). It is 
patent that the classifications in the tables tend to be more convenient than 
scientific. 

Table I, it may be contended, reports the opinion of seniors exclusively, 
and since these fellows are really young adults, the picture delineated does not 
at all represent underclassmen. To sample the difference between the two 
groups, a trial survey was made of 129 sophomores; even so small a number 
demonstrates the shift in emphasis to be expected on account of the purity 
problem. Whereas seniors voted purity readings first, the second-year boys 
made them No. 2. This follows the trend noted by Dr. Fleege in his Self- 
Revelation of the Adolescent Boy (Bruce, 1945), page 297: “37.8 per cent of 
the freshmen, 51.4 per cent of the sophomores, 58 per cent of the juniors, and 
59 per cent of the seniors . . . say they worry over problems concerning sex 
or purity.” (See also page 338.) 

As with the seniors, the sophomores had few ideas to offer in reply to the 
question on the most beneficial reading; about three-fifths wrote down nothing. 


Notre Dame students 
Chastity” by Fr. F. Meyer 


(6) The title for each of two booklets in a series on athletic heroes, published 
by the Catholic Information Society, New York City. 
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Missionaries (2 for Maryknollers; 2 for When Sorghum ae 
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“No Smut” by | 
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(7) As the schools report themselves, ten used pamphlets only for retreat 
readings; three used books and pamphlets; two used periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets. 

(8) A booklet of 84 pages put out by St. Francis Book Shop, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1929. The writer of this article knows several who, with satisfaction, 
have used the booklet in class to supplement lessons on the Sixth Command- 
ment; for advanced students such as seniors or college freshmen, Father Kelly’s 
“Modern Youth and Chastity’ (Queen’s Work) seem to be well recommended. 

(9) We could suppose that poorer schools, at least, would not have “Safe- 
guards” on their list. This conjecture is supported by a breakdown of the 
38 votes registered for the booklet; only three schools were represented, in 
blocs of one, eight, and 29 votes. Significantly this third bloc is from a school 
which is located in a suburb of upper-class reputation and which educates 
boys from families better off than average. 

(10) In seeking an explanation for this conspiracy of silence, we might at 
first attribute much of the trouble to the fact that two schools surveyed did 
not have spiritual reading. But, on looking into the statistics, we find that 
while the combined population of seniors in these two schools is 484, altogether 
only 82 blanks come from them; 420 boys apparently drew on their extra- 
retreat experience when answering this question. 

(11) This miscellaneous system seems to be based on the delightful assump- 
tion that a collection of 100 different titles is therefore 100 times more valuable 
than 100 copies of a single title. One school reports satisfaction with a contrary 
method: a few good titles are selected for the whole school. One year, for 
instance, the freshmen and sophomores exchanged copies of the two numbers 
of “Reverse Your Field.” The juniors read “Safeguards of Chastity.” The 
seniors had a servicemen’s booklet and “Courtship and Marriage” by Father 
Bowdern, S.J. (Queen’s Work). Leftover readings from the previous retreat 
were retained for those who wanted variety. 

(12) Twenty-one retreat masters and fourteen educators from all sections 
of the country returned questionnaires. 

(13) A great service to Catholic education would be a thorough study of 
the reading preferences of our students: a study which would produce a volume 
comparable to the Winnetka Graded Book List by Washburne and Vogel 
(American Library Association, Chicago, 1926). 

(14) A large number (334) did not reply to this question. The returns 
from the sophomores closely corresponds to Table II: 


1. Lives of saints and Tee ree 51 
Saints 26 
Mary (mysteries of the rosary, 2)....... 


4. The a 13 


Other 2 
Mother Ca 2 
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(15) Experience alone, of course, would bring us to such an obvious con- 
clusion; the survey gives added assurance. 

(16) Recently the writer stopped in at a well-known church to secure a 
copy of an encyclical from the extensive pamphlet rack; that issue being out, 
it was necessary to call upon the priest in charge of literature distribution. 
He handed over not only the encyclical but also about 40 copies of a pamphlet 
on a certain saint, explaining, “I can’t get rid of these.” Not long afterwards 
the 40 copies were tried out on a classroomful of boys, who went through them 
with an air of reverential resignation. Their boredom was understandable. 
For after noting the saint and the author on the title page they could have — 
thought the work was meant for them, but even in the first paragraph they 
were disillusioned: ‘He saw the deplorable condition and proposed to amelio- 
rate it... . His path was strewn with difficulties, but he met them undismayed 
; .. his disciples form a gallant phalanx of apostles about him.” And so on 
in this cliche-studded manner for 30 pages. 

(17) The Paulist Press has put out over forty short sketches prepared by 
Father Gerald Treacy, 8.J. 

(18) Shadowy figures like St. George are perhaps best left entombed in 
Latin under the prudent custody of the Bollandists. With so much inspiring 
material on well-documented characters like St. Philip Neri, St. Louis of 
France, and the others, it is a wonder that writers (and teachers) would fill 
up boys, heads with things apocryphal, or even erroneous. ; 

(19) Concerning this important point, Newman has some 
remarks in his introduction to “St. Chrysostom.” (CF: Historical Sketches, 
volume II, pages 227 and 228 of the Longmans edition.) 

(20) In the present{world such an author may get little recognition for that 
kind of labor, and for want of higher pay he may have to subsist on coffee and 
apples. Yet there is this great work to be done, which likely won’t be done until 
someone generous as that will do it. 

(21) Anyone writing a purity pamphlet would surely want to compare ideas 
with Father Lord, pages 94 to 102 of Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth 
(Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 1938). 

(22) The editor had invited suggestions as to the titles he might safely risk 
in the venture. Giving advice in this case would have been an easy matter if 
there were Catholic books (for adolescents) as expertly done and as enthralling 
as Poe’s short stories, or Stevenson’s Treasure Island, or even Nordhoff and 
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Latin vs. the Classics 


By Brorser H. Gurarpvs, F:8.C. 
St. Mel High School, Chicago, IUinois 


the science of education is not without its repetitious cycles. 

One of these is the relative evaluation of the old and the new in 
literature. At the close of the golden age of France, the quarrel 
between the ancients and the moderns grew especially violent. A 
glance at the Roman Index or a knowledge of French literature 
of the eighteenth century reveals the spirit of the modernists’ 
victory. Recently the prevailing sentiment seems to be more and 
more in favor of the literature of the past. This movement has 
come from the more cultured classes and has enlarged its influence 
steadily, just as a slight disturbance on a still lake is soon evident 
on its whole expanse. The thinkers concerned seem to imagine 
that a thorough acquaintance with the classic and Christian thought 
which has shaped our civilization will force the Western world to 
choose the human and divine codes of thought and ethics which 
will save it. Even if this complete indoctrination must necessarily 
be restricted to a paltry percentage of the population, the hope is 
that other men will follow these properly trained leaders, in accord 
with man’s natural instinct to follow recognized superiority. Since 
Latin has so long been an inseparable adjunct of the word classic, 
Latin teachers are not unconcerned with this movement. 

There is no Latinist who has struggled past the elementary 
inflections who questions the assertion that, other things being 
equal, a translation must be much inferior to its original in literary 
value. The margin of difference will increase in proportion to the 
greatness of the original work. Such an opinion is not snobbish 
or “exclusive”; it is a mere recognition of the essential nature of 
things. As E. K. Rand said, “Let us cultivate philanthropy and 
despise no one. But philanthropy is not inconsistent with the 
building of what old Horace called a citadel, perched on a hill 
that not every tourist would, or could, ascend.” No one, I think, 
could make a wholly satisfactory translation of Cicero’s description 
of old age, “Jia sensim sine sensu aetas senescit nec subito frangitur.” 

1 E. K. Rand, On Going to College. New York, The Oxford Press, 1938, p. 28. 
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And how dull in English is Juvenal’s pretty picture of the sacri- 
legious little rodents nibbling away at the ill-preserved copies of 
Homer. The contrast, we are told, is even greater in the Greek; 
and it would take an astute Hebrew scholar to appreciate fully 
Rebecca’s jest in the opening pages of the Bible. “God hath 
made a laughter of me,” said the aged mother at the birth of her 
son Isaac (laughter). 

Naturally this is not peculiar to the various classical languages. 
It would be hard to do justice in English to the Divine Comedy, 
Faust or Phedre. And from the other point of view, what is the 
French of “fust in us unused” or the Spanish for “‘shuffle off this 
mortal coil’? What bilingual German could give us in English 
the music of Schiller’s lyrics, or give his people a German idea of 
the music of Shelley? Since language is the expression of thought, 
no two languages can be so exactly equated as to reproduce the 
thought and beauty of one in the verbal forms of the other. 

Ought we to conclude from the admitted inferiority of transla- 
tions that no work should be read except in its original tongue? 
Certainly not. If we read translations of Plato and Aristotle, 
Virgil and Dante, Cicero and Demosthenes, Racine and Goethe, 
Augustine and Aquinas, have we not achieved more than one who 
reads in the original some books of Caesar, an oration against 
Cataline, two books of the Aeneid, and random odes of Horace? 
Surely an esthete like Maritain is not dull to the lure of beauty, 
yet he seems to counsel us to prefer the beauty of thought to the 
beauty of its expression wherever a choice is necessary. St. 
Augustine said something similar about Faustus, the Manichee. 
Such a position is in keeping with Dr. Hutchins’ opinion, “I do 
not suggest that learning the languages or the grammar in which 
the ancient classics were written is necessary to a general educa- 
tion.’* Of course, we need not call such general education the 
ultimate desideratum for those endowed with abundant time and 
talent. For these, according to Maritain at least, thorough know- 
ledge of the foreign tongues will crown their acquaintance with 
the great in literature when they reach a higher level. 

Prattling paradigms is a great exercise of patience; declension 
drills discipline character. But do they instill a genuine love of 
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learning or create intellectual initiative? No, it is books that do 
that. Perhaps some might even agree that in literature “the direct 
reading and study of books written by the great authors is the 
primary educational means.” Remembering that the children of 
this world are wise in their generation, let us examine this statement 
of Dr. Whitehead: 

In classics we endeavor by a thorough study of languages to 
develop the mind in the regions of logic, philosophy, history and 
of aesthetic apprehension of literary beauty. The learning of 
the languages—Latin or Greek—is a subsidiary means for the 
furtherance of this ulterior object.’ 


Such literary education is essential to any intellectual progress- 
Diderot observed in the Encyclopedia, and the Jesuit FatheT 
Castiello repeats, “literature by communicating a fundamental 
curiosity for the things which it presents is the necessary introduc- 
tion to science, philosophy, and religion.”* Years ago Bishop 
Spalding said, ‘If education did nothing more than open the great 
and vital books, giving us the ability to read ourselves into and 
out of them, its worth would be without price.”’ We are perhaps 
frightened by the “great books,” but when we begin to read them 
we find that they are not at all repellent, as we may have antici- 
pated. We are even a little less skeptical about the exaggeration 
that ‘the books that are now too difficult for the doctorate were 
the regular fare of grammar school boys in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance.’’* 

This incipient taste of the great book which comes in literature 
must follow through in other fields later. In philosophy, for 
example, recent Thomists plead for the reading of St. Thomas and 
Aristotle rather than having drills in Thomistic logic, Thomistic 
ethics, Thomistic this and that. Even in sacred theology we find 
something similar. “For many theological training is given by a 
manual that can be studied in three years. . . . Who can claim 


‘ at Hho New Haven, Yale Univer- 
me FO ehead, Aims of Education. London, Williams and Norgate, 


1946, p. 96. 

* James Casiello, 8.J., A Humane Psychology of Education. New Y 
Sheed and Ward, 1936, p. 146. 
McClurg, 198, p Chicago, A. C. 

* Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
University Press, 1943, p. 15. 
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that adequate theological culture is sound in such study? Others 
can satisfy themselves only by a profound study of St. Thomas 
and of his principal commentators.”*® But, if there is to be work 
with even the most elementary of the great books, the time spent 
in the mastery of their languages is a distinct hindrance. To how 
many parrot-like Latin scholars can we apply Virgil’s line, ‘“Thro’ 
Trivia’s grove they walk.’’!° 

Certainly the reader of very many translations of classics will 
be better able to appreciate literary allusion than will his fellow 
who plods through a small number in their own language. Nor 
will his vocabulary and general knowledge of his mother tongue 
be inferior. By reading these books, moreover, he discovers a 
valuable treasure, learning with the future Pope Pius II that 
“there is nothing that men possess on earth more precious than the 
intellect, and that the other things which we pursue are truly 
insignificant and unworthy” except charity." Later on he will 
have the courage to plow through paradigms, seeing a delightful 
goal ahead; as Shakespeare says, “The labor we delight in physics 
pain.” But let us not forget the essential point when we speak 
of means of getting to the classics; whether there be many in the 
vernacular or few in the original, let there be classics. 

When we consider the religious or liturgical value of Latin in 
our schools we find a more difficult question. But first we must 
see that it is different from the study of Latin as a classical language. 
Mary Perkins’ Your Catholic Language presents a simple scheme 
for teaching Latin for liturgical purposes. It seems more logical 
to impart such knowledge apart from classical instruction. Such 
singleness of purpose would make the study both more interesting 
and more profitable. No longer shackled to a militaristic vocabu- 
lary, we would meet Latin at the period of its “decline,” that is, 
at the time when its formal rigidity was softening into the smooth 
plasticity of the modern languages. We need not believe that 
liturgical Latin is “better” Latin than the classical, nor that 
greater literature was written in it, but merely that it is an impor- 
tant part of the sacred offices of the Church. It is easy to learn 
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and the best way of fulfilling the Church’s wish for liturgical 
awareness in the laity. 

Cicero’s ideal man was a juvenis admodum senez, one old enough 
to be wise, and young enough to become wiser. But, since most 
enthusiasm for new things seems to show more of the rashness of 
youth than of the prudence of age (temeritas enim florentis aetatis, 
prudentia jam senescentis), we ought to make suggestions for new 
projects only in the conditional or optative mood. On the other 
hand, whatever our personal opinion may be, an examination of 
the contrary view is helpful and enlightening. It is not only to 
philosophy that St. Thomas’ commentary on the Melaphysics is 
applicable: “Just as nobody gives a fair argument for both sides, 
so he who studies philosophy judges better if he hears all the 
arguments of those who call it in question.” With St. Augustine, 
then, we say, “In my present mind, I know nothing else, but it 
would be more prudent to say that I do not know.’”” But, by 
stating our opinions, “we shall do what we can to have these 
discussions put before learned and wise men. They will correct 
our lack of caution, if any there be. For as far as I am concerned, 
I do not think that I can detect anything now or at any time 


which can be alleged against this.”" 


The average person doesn’t pay any attention to the hand- 
writing on the wall until he’s up against it. 


No one is entirely useless; even the worst of us can serve as 
horrible examples. 


A cynic is one who knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing.—Oscar Wilde. 


™ St. Augustine, Soliloquies. New Y 
Pp. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts’ 


An Investigation of Radio Education in the Catholic Colleges 
and Universities of the United States 


By Sister Rosemay Prarr, M.A. 


This investigation gives the results of a questionnaire sent to 
the Catholic Colleges and Universities in the United States. The 
responses from 139 schools were received and tabulated. The 
analysis of these tables reveals the tendencies of these institutions 
regarding the following: (1) the kind and amount of radio equip-- 
ment used for classroom work and for supplementary activities; 
(2) the training given to prospective teachers in the use of radio; 
(3) the extent to which broadcasting is made use of in Catholic 
Colleges and Universities. 


By Sistzr M. Amaprvus Down, I.H.M., Ph.D. 


A study of the changes in moral reasoning through the high 
school years was made on normal Catholic high school girls. Thirty 
problem situations involving moral questions were submitted to 
approximately one hundred girls in each of grades eight, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve. The subjects were asked to decide what they 
would do if placed in similar circumstances and to give a reason for 
their decision. To insure a relatively equal background of religious 
knowledge, a religion essentials test was administered with the 
list of moral problems. _ 

The reasons given for the solution of each problem were classified 
as ethical, if based on ethical principles; emotional, if motivated 
by consideration of the feelings of others; pragmatic, if considera- 
tion for self came first. Analysis of the results reveals the following 
trends: a tendency for the use of ethical principles in the correct 
solution of the problems to increase with grade level; a decrease 
in emotional influence in choosing the better of two actions from 
grade eight to grade twelve; a strong pragmatic influence in grade 
eight that fluctuated in the in-between-grades and became def- 


* A limited number of these doctoral dissertations is available in 
the office of the Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The 
Catholic University of America, W: 17, D. C. 
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initely weaker in grade twelve. Typical adolescent traits were 
found to exert an influence in moral decisions. 


A Factorial Analysis of the Anchoring Effects in Judgment 
By Rev. Parrick J. Frawuzy, Ph.D. 


The recent insistence of “Columbia” psychologists upon “general 
principles of judgment” and a “unique central organizing mechan- 
ism of judgment” led the writer to investigate more closely the 
experimental technique and evidence responsible for the above 
conclusions, as a possible approach to the “higher mental proc- 
esses” and, consequently, as a new experimental procedure of some 
theoretical importance. The interpretations of the “Columbia” 
school were based upon a very interesting series of “anchoring” 
experiments in which there emerged certain constant and regular 
relations, whether the judgment-situations concerned the visual 
inclination of lines or the evaluation of moral and aesthetical 
materials. 

In an attempt to offer further evidence, therefore, that there 
are such fundamental principles attributable to a more funda- 
mental process or mechanism of judgment, a factorial analysis of 
the so-called “anchoring effects” was undertaken. As a prelimi- 
nary, fifteen series of statements from a wide variety of verbal 
material were constructed and administered to a group of 115 
seminarians of third and fourth year college level to be judged; 
first, in terms of an unanchored or absolute scale of values (i.e., in 
relation to the immediate context of the presented statements as a 
frame of reference); and, one week later, in terms of an anchored 
or relative scale of values (i.e., in relation to an extreme stimulus- 
statement far outside the previously limited contextual range). 
The usual mean difference between the two series, unanchored and 
anchored, was used as a measure of displacement, or scale-shift, 
and these resulting ‘anchoring effects” were treated statistically. 

The factorial analysis revealed that there are constant and 
characteristic relationships between the measures of displacement 
used in the fifteen series and that a common matrix of causality, 
underlying all these measures, accounts for their interrelationships. 
It was impossible, however, to determine a criterion of good judg- 
ment, in terms of the amount of displacement, which would corre- 
late with the available extraneous cognitive criteria: Thurstone’s 
Psychological Examination (1942 form), Sell’s Test of Syllogistic 
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Reasoning, and the total as well as the sub-test scores on the 
Moynihan test of the Synthetic Sense (verbal form). 

In the absence of any significant correlations, the interpretation 
of the displacement measures as valid and discriminative indices of 
the power of judgment was rejected. Bias was then considered as 
the possible causal factor responsible for the relationships evidenced 
in this experiment. The tendency of the measures of displacement 
and measures of attitude, as determined by the Thurstone Scales, 
to vary concomitantly suggested a shock-reaction. interpretation of 
the three-factor grouping of variables in terms of bias—namely, a 
“religious” factor of bias, a “legal” factor of bias, and a “social’”’ 
factor of bias. Since all fifteen variables, however, are rooted in a 
super-factor as the basic cause of their constant and regular 
relationships, it would seem that the subjects differ in their reaction 
to extreme statements of any kind and register their intellectual 
“shock” by a commensurate flight or displacement from the 
anchor. Although both processes are intimately related insofar 
as an individual must judge in conformity with his past categories 
of experience, the super-factor underlying the fifteen variables of 
this experiment appears to be one of bias rather than judgment. 
Such an interpretation of the measures of displacement or of scale- 
shift, as used in this experiment, however, is as yet merely a work- 
ing hypothesis which must be tested in s series of well-planned and 
carefully controlled experiments. 


The Vocational Interests of Catholic Priests 
By Rev. Brian Laora, O.F.M., Ph.D. 


The adoption of intelligence and achievement tests into the 
counseling program of candidates for the Catholic priesthood was 
easily effected. It was only necessary to establish minimum scores 
for clerical candidates on those tests in order to apply them to the 
ascertainment of the intellectual fitness of the clerical candidate. 
But, as yet, there has been no adoption of a vocational interest test 
into the counseling program of clerical candidates because its valid 
application requires more than the establishment of minimum 
scores for aspirants to the priesthood. It was the primary objective 
of this thesis to develop a clerical interest scale and thereby facili- 
tate the adoption of a vocational interest test into the counselling 
program of clerical candidates. 

To that end a study was made of 262 Strong Interest Blanks 
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which"|were filled in by diocesan priests throughout the United 
States. The differences between the vocational interests of dioce- 
san priests and men in general were found to warrant the develop- 
ment of a clerical interest scale. The scale was developed by the 
application of Strong’s methods to the data received in the interest 
blanks filled in by diocesan priests. By the split-half technique 
the clerical interest scale was shown to possess a reliability coef- 
ficient of 0.925. The validity of the scale was investigated by 
administering Strong Interest Blanks to 208 diocesan theological 
students. The relatively small differences in mean scores and 
percentages of interest ratings between the diocesan priest group 
and the theological student group indicated a high degree of 
validity for the clerical interest scale. Hence, the clerical] interest 
scale is a safe means of ascertaining whether or not the vocational 
interests of a clerical candidate coincide with those of representa- 
tive diocesan priests. 

A comparison of the interests of the clerical group with those of 
thirty-three other specific occupational groups showed the clerical 
group to be related in the highest degree to ministers and social 
science teachers and in the lowest degree to purchasing agents and 
engineers. That the use of the ministerial interest scale for coun- 
seling candidates to the Catholic priesthood is invalid was indicated 
by the large percentage of priests who obtained an interest rating 
of A on the clerical scale but not on the ministerial scale. On the 
basis of correlations between the clerical group and general occupa- 
tional groups, the clerical group was found to belong to the general 
occupational group which is labeled “welfare” or ‘‘social-uplift.” 

A study of the interest blanks of 190 minor seminarians and 133 
students of a Catholic high school indicated, so far as clerical 
interests are concerned, the very select nature of the seminary 
group. The large differences in mean scores and percentages of 
interest ratings between the two groups showed the seminary 
group to be clerical in interests and the Catholic high school group 
to be non-clerical in interests. 

The inventories of seminary students of different ages revealed a 
good percentage of 13- and 14-year-old boys in the very first weeks 
of seminary training with a clerical interest rating of A and B+. 
A review of studies of the permanence of measured vocational 
interests suggested that the interest ratings of 13- and 14-year-old 
boys carry the same fundamental meaning of permanence as is 
carried by the interest ratings of men. 
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College and Secondary School Notes 


North American College Transferred to Bishops of U. S., 
Renovation Begun 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has transferred the Orsini Palace, 
which has housed the North American College since its start in 
1859, to the American Bishops. The building is now being modern- 
ized at a cost of more than half a million dollars. 

In 1859 Pope Pius IX granted the use of this building to the 
Bishops of the United States for training American students for 
the priesthood. Now, as a result of the decision of the Holy 
Father, published in a Rescript of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, the ownership of this valuable property 
in the Via Dell’Umilta passes from the Holy See to the American 
Hierarchy. 

“Up to the present we have enjoyed the use of the building,” 
Bishop Martin J. O’Connor, Rector, said in an interview, “but 
we did not own it because the full legal title was vested in the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith.” 

“In view of the fact,” he continued, “that the Bishops are 
renovating the College at a cost of more than half a million dollars, 
through the Board of Trustees of which Cardinal Dougherty is 
Chairman they petitioned the Holy Father for transfer of the title.” 

Bishop O’Connor then added that the U. 8. Bishops offered to 
the Propagation Congregation their rights to the use and ownership 
of portions of land on the Janiculum Hill now used or occupied 
by the Congregation for its Urban College. 

“The Holy Father,”’ he said, “was favorably impressed by the 
petition and he immediately granted it.” 

The Rector pointed out the significance of the Holy Father’s 
action in this matter. “It is clear,” he said, “from this and many 
other acts, that His Holiness has great affection for the United 
States, and that in this decision so important to the College His 
Holiness is pleased to show his appreciation of the loyalty and 
generosity of the American Bishops, clergy and faithful.” 

Bishop O’Connor added that “this decision gives great impetus 
to the work of the Bishops of the U. 8. for expanding the program 
of the College which is the U. 8. national seminary in the Eternal 
City. For 80 years they have used the oh property plus an ad- 
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jacent addition purchased in 1900. Now,” he said, “the whole 
property is being modernized.” 
“Building on the work of past Rectors,” he concluded, “and 
through the munificence of our present Holy Father, now after 
. eight years of absence, we shall welcome students to their own 
home to begin a second foundation of the North American College 


in*1948.” 
Annual Reunion C. U. Alumni Association 

Graduates of the Catholic University of America will gather in 
Washington on October 22, 23 and 24 to hold their first reunion 
on the campus of the University, Andrew P. Maloney, National 
President of the Alumni Association, announced recently. The 
Alumni Association has held its annual reunion for the past ten 
years in New York City. The University officials invited the 
Alumni to return to their Alma Mater this year to view for them- 
selves how the University has expanded over the years. 

President Maloney also named Richard W. Galiher, a Wash- 
ington lawyer who graduated from Catholic University in 1935, as 
general chairman of the reunion committee. Charles P. Maloney, 
of the class of 1913, and president of the Maloney Concrete 
Company, will serve as vice-chairman. Other members of the 

reunion committee are Nicholas Chase, a Washington lawyer of 

the class of 1933, and president of the Washington chapter of the 

Alumni Association, and John L. Schroeder, ’42, the National 
| Alumni Secretary. 

The reunion activities will open Friday afternoon, October 22, 
at 3 o’clock in the Statler Hotel with The Catholic University 
Forum at which speakers will discuss “The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education.” Dr. Regis L. Boyle of 
the class of 1939, who is president of the District of Columbia 
Educational Association, will serve as alumni chairman of the 
forum. The home-coming dance will be held the evening of 
October 22 in the Statler. 

There will be “open house” on the University campus from 
9 A.M. to 1 P.M. on Saturday, October 23, with members of the 
faculty on hand to greet former students and renew acquaintances. 
Group meetings of graduates of the Law School, School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, and The Alumnae Association will be held 
the morning of October 23 on the campus. A football game 
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between the Cardinals and Johns Hopkins University will close 
the Saturday afternoon activities. The annual banquet will be 
held in the Statler Hotel at 7:30 o’clock, October 23, with the 
Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington 
and Chancellor of the University, as the honored guest. The 
reunion will close Sunday morning, October 24, at 10 o’clock 
with a memorial mass for the deceased alumni in Gibbons Hall 
Chapel at the University with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, Rector of the University, the celebrant. 


Dr. Donovan in Germany 


Dr. George F. Donovan, president of Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, and a frequent contributor of articles and book 
reviews to THe EpucaTIonaL Review, was appointed 
chief of education and civilian administrator in American occupied 
Germany. The exact date of the appointment was August 5, 
1948. Dr. Donovan, who has served as secretary of the midwest 
unit of colleges and universities of the N.C.E.A., departed in 
September to assume his post abroad. As we go to press, his 
headquarters in Germany have not been determined. Notification 
of his appointment came from the Offices of the American Military 
Government in Berlin and Washington. He is serving under 
Gen. Lucius Clay, American Commander in Berlin. 

In addition to his other activities in the N.C.E.A., Dr. Donovan 
has served as a member of the Problems Committee, on two 
nominating committees, and has also served on the National 
Reorganization Committee. 

His duties as chief of education will include supervision and 
examination of institutions of higher education, secondary and 
elementary schools, faculty, textbooks, and methods of instruction. 

In addition to the general educational functions, Dr. Donovan 
will be chief of religious affairs. He will be concerned with the 
supervision of theological seminaries, theological faculty, and adult 
education. He will meet regularly with representative officers in 
the English, French, and Soviet zones. 

He will be in contact with ecclesiastical dignitaries, church 
officers, and leading personalities of various church groups. He will 
supervise finances, property, welfare, taxes, publications, and travel. 
Dr. Donovan has been granted a leave of absence for two years 
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by Webster College, which is conducted by the Sisters of Loretto 
at the Foot of the Cross. He is accompanied by his wife. 
New Catholic University Opens in Puerto Rico 

The new Catholic university in Puerto Rico, Universidad 
Catélica de Santa Maria, opened September 7, bringing to one of 
the New World’s oldest cities an educational institution long 
sought by Bishop James McManus, C.S8.R., of Ponce, and Bishop 
James Davis, of San Juan. 

The girls’ division was first to open, with 250 students enrolled 
under a faculty of 15 teachers, six of whom have doctorates. 
Msgr. Vincent Murga, 8.T.D., who has worked tirelessly with the 
Bishops on the project, is president, and Sister Rose Veronica, of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, Brentwood, L. L., is dean of women. 
The boys’ division is expected to open in the fall of 1949, with 
quarters in the San Juan area. 

The Capuchin Fathers of Pittsburgh have donated temporary 
quarters for the university. They also are opening a new parochial 
school in the center of Ponce. Permanent university buildings will 
be erected in the near future. 

His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, who has long taken an earnest interest in the Puerto Ricans 
of his archdiocese, will come to Ponce October 12 to attend a 
ceremonial dinner, at which leading Catholics and civic officials 
of the island will commemorate the university’s inaugural. 


La Salle College Man, Negro, Heads National Student 
Association 


Ted Harris, 25, a pre-law student at LaSalle College in Phila- 
delphia, has been elected president of the National Student 
Association at the second annual meeting of the all-inclusive college 
group. Mr. Harris is a veteran of World War II and a Negro. 
He helped direct the recent Philadelphia convention of the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students. 

Also elected to a leading position in the NSA, which represents 
more than 1,000,000 students on state, denominational and private 
campuses across the country was Miss Helen Jean Rogers, 19, of 
Mundelein College, Chicago. She becomes secretary-treasurer. 


Elementary School Notes 


CBS Discontinues School of the Air 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has suspended its “American 
School of the Air’ Series because educational programs correlated 
specifically with elementary school curricula are outmoded for 
network radio. Instead, it will conduct a public affairs program 
designed for general family audience. 

Davidson Taylor, vice-president of CBS, points out that the 
basic philosophy underiying ‘School of the Air’ has undergone a 
change. In the opinion of Taylor, “This program has now outlived 
its usefulness. . . . School broadcasting in which this network 
pioneered is now being extensively and expertly done by local school 
and university authorities who are in a better position to coordinate 
and judge their own community and educational needs.” 

In announcing the change, officials of CBS called attention to 
the favorable reaction which its documentary programs received 
during the past two years. Such broadcasts as “Doorway to Life”’ 
and “You Were There’ have proved successful, and will probably 
predominate for some time to come. 


Statutes of Only One State Prohibit Corporal Punishment 


According to a recently released N.E.A. Research Bulletin 
entitled “Legal Status of the Public School Pupil,” New Jersey is 
the only state in the Union which by state law forbids the use of 
corporal punishment by teachers. In many school districts, local 
rules and regulations prohibit punishment, but, generally, teachers 
are permitted to chastise pupils provided the punishment is reason- 
able and is not excessive in view of the age and sex of the pupil. 

The use of corporal punishment, as revealed by this report, has 
decreased considerably with the passage of years and the appear- 
ance of new theories of school discipline. 

Most of the court cases in which teachers were alleged to have 
exceeded their authority in this respect were decided prior to 1900. 
Two cases occurred during the 1920’s, and two more in the 1930's; 
since 1940, there have been only five cases of this nature. 

The majority of courts have decided in favor of the teacher 
under the common-law rule that he stands in loco parentis, that 
the punishment was justified by the behavior of the pupil, and 
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was not unreasonable, excessive or malicious. Of the five cases 
decided since 1940, three courts held that the teacher was justified 
and that punishment was not illegal; while two contended that 
the punishment was excessive. 


Theater Owners Join Project to Prevent Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency secured valuable assistance from the Theater Owners 
of America in its drive to promote a series of youth conferences 
during September, designated as National Youth Month. 

Headed by Charles P. Skouras, a national committee prepared 
and distributed a documentary film “Report for Action” which 
presented, in dramatization form, the contents of the Conference’s 
“Handbook on First Steps in Organizing State and Local Con- 
ferences on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency.” 
Committee members also made their theaters available, without 
cost, for private showing of the film to community groups which 
held these conferences. 

The Conference reports that 36 governors, 300 mayors and the 
heads of more than 150 social welfare, federal, and church organiza- 
tions cooperated in conducting youth conferences during the month 
of September. 


Catholic Building Program To Expand 


Based on information derived from 1,534 building programs, the 
Business and Industry Foundation of St. Joseph College has esti- 
mated that the Catholic Church will spend $10,000,000 in the next 
decade in constructing, remodeling, furnishing, equipping, and 
maintaining buildings. 

More money will be spent for new hospitals and high schools 
than for any other type of structure. Elementary schools and 
colleges will probably not exceed their present numbers by any 
large increases. 

Great Britain Introduces New Salary Rates for Teachers 


Standard wage scales for elementary school teachers of England 
and Wales have been adopted by Local Educator Authorities 
(school boards) and national teachers’ organizations. The scales, 
which will operate from April 1948 to March 1951, set up a mini- 
mum pay of 300 pounds for qualified men teachers, an annual 
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increment of 15 pounds, and a maximum of 555 pounds. The 
minimum pay for qualified women teachers is 270 pounds, with an 
annual increase of 12 pounds, and a maximum wage of 444 pounds. 

In converting these scales into terms of American currency and 
living rates, it is noted that the official rate of exchange is $4.03 to 
the pound sterling, and that the cost of living in Britain is about 
one-half of what it is in the United States. Thus, the starting 
salary for qualified men teachers is approximately $1,200 by the rate 
of exchange, but in terms of purchasing power it is nearer to $2,400. 


Men Teachers Desert Elementary Schools 


Men are leaving elementary schools more rapidly than ever 
before, according to a study recently made at the University of 
Southern California. Data from twenty-three states indicated 
that in the year 1942-3 men constituted only 8.4 per cent of 
elementary school teachers; in 1943, the figure declined to 6 per 
cent, and in 1944, it reached the lowest point in the history of 
education—4.7 per cent. 

The prognosis for men as elementary school teachers is particu- 
larly dim because not only are the men who left the teaching 
profession failing to return, but because four out of every five 
who were teaching in elementary schools in 1946 do not intend to 
teach at the level permanently. 

This fact was brought out by an inquiry as to the future occupa- 
tional plans of 861 men teachers selected from elementary schools 
in every section of the country. Only 22.2 per cent professed a 
desire to remain in teaching positions held at the time of the 
investigation. An additional 19.7 per cent were planning to leave 
the profession at the earliest opportunity. The remaining 58.1 
per cent planned to remain, but not as elementary school teachers. 
They were interested in secondary education or in administrative 
positions and, if denied these opportunities, many of them expressed 
the intention of giving up teaching. These observations make it 
clear that most men teachers look upon elementary school teaching 
as a temporary phase in their careers. 

Pamphlet Aims To Develop Desirable Citizenship Qualities 

The first government document designed to encourage “zeal for 
democracy”’ activities in schools and communities was released 
from the government press in August. Entitled ‘‘Make Democracy 
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Work and Grow,” the 28-page bulletin contains various suggestions 
and ideas to aid teachers in developing wholesome attitudes toward, 
and good habits of citizenship on the part of students. 

Some 50,000 copies of the pamphlet will be distributed free by 
the Office of Education in a major effort to stimulate local and 
state projects for the improvement of citizenship education in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Nation Faces Elementary School Teacher Shortage 


Immediately confronting the nation is an emergency caused by 
an undersupply of trained elementary school teachers. 

Reasons for this deficiency have been ascertained to be: (1) 
elementary school teachers are frequently not respected as highly 
as secondary school teachers because the salary received by the 
former is less than that of the latter, and because the education 
and qualification requirements are often lower for the former; (2) 
the teaching load in terms of constant strain and range of abilities 
through six to eight mental years in any grade is greater at the 
elementary school level; (3) the number of shifts in classes per day 
is greater than in the secondary school; (4) the great part played 
by elementary school teachers in promoting growth and develop- 
ment on the part of the pupil is not sufficiently emphasized nor 
appreciated. 

Studies have indicated that raising teaching standards and 
requirements decreases teacher shortage. The greatest elementary 
school teacher shortages occur in states where the preparation for 
elementary school teaching is lowest in terms of general require- 
ments, and where the percentage of rural teachers is greatest. 

Foremost among the proposals offered by educators to increase 
the number of qualified elementary teachers are: (1) raising the 
salary of elementary school teachers to the point where it equals 
or exceeds that received by secondary school teachers; (2) setting 
up educational requirements similar in length but not in patterns 
of preparation to those demanded by secondary school teachers, 
and (3) providing more effective supervision to elementary school 
teachers. 
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News from the Field 


“A Day in History” 


For the first time in history, people all over the world are going 
to join together on the same day to observe a common purpose— 
the achievement of enduring peace through the United Nations. 
That is the real meaning of Unrrep Nations Day, October 24, 
1948, which will be observed by the United States and all the 
other fifty-seven countries that are members of the United Nations. 
That day has been set aside to give ordinary men and women and 
their families an opportunity to share personally in the work of 
their United Nations. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations on October 31, 
1947, adopted a resolution naming October 24—the day the 
Charter of the United Nations came into effect—as United Nations 
Day and inviting all member governments to cooperate in observ- 
ing it. The resolution declares that the day “shall be devoted to 
making known to the peoples of the world the aims and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and to gaining their support for the 
work of the United Nations.” 

“We the peoples of the United Nations”—the first words of the 
Charter—created the United Nations so we could learn to live and 
work together in peace with one another. Participation in the 
world-wide observance of United Nations Day is an excellent way 
to contribute to this cooperative spirit. 

United Nations Day will be a day of international stock-taking 
to see what progress we have made, and of planning, to see how we 
can accomplish what remains to be done. The birthday of the 
United Nations is an appropriate occasion to measure the growth 
of better international relations and to look ahead to new years of 
peace and freedom based on mutual confidence and good will. 

By itself, United Nations Day will not guarantee peace or solve 
problems of how to live and work together, but through it the 
peoples of the earth will be able better than ever to know and use 
their common will to achieve peace by making their United Nations 
stronger, sounder, more effective. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall has appointed a National 
Citizens’ Committee to promote the observance of United Nations 
Day in this country. The National Citizens’ Committee is asking 
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the people of every state and every community in the country to 
organize programs for United Nations Day. 

This means that United Nations Day will be your day. It will 
be planned by and for you—your family and neighbors, your 
school, your church, your clubs and societies, your business, shop, 
or industry, your village, town or city—your country, your world 
neighbors. 


community : 


1. Plan to set aside your ordinary jobs and ehinaieittaa iis 
United Nations Day to learn what the United Nations is 
and to help make it your organization for cooperation, 
freedom and peace. 

2. Learn what our schools, churches and temples, clubs and 
societies, our government and our United Nations are doing 

; for peace and international cooperation. You will have a 

} chance to learn through your newspapers, magazines, 

libraries, and radio programs the concrete things that have 

actually been accomplished by international cooperation 

since the establishment of the United Nations. 

3. Take city or community’s United Nations 

Day p for: Radi io broadcasts; Mass meetings; Programs 

honoring the work for peace of local sch 7 churches, 

clubs and individuals; Programs in schools and colleges; 

Special ee services; Sunrise choral services; Parades, 

; Club programs; Exhibits in public libraries 

Pe museums; Concerts of music and folk dances of 
different nations. 

4. Plan to listen to and support the national and international 


United Nations Day programs. 
5. Answer for yourself the question “What can I do to support 
the United Nations?” ide how you can help work for 


the United Nations during the coming year—through your 
school, your church, your clubs and peace organizations, 
your community, — nation. It is not enough for our 
delegates to the United Nations to believe in and serve 
the United Nations—every citizen must understand its 
purpose and program, believe in them, work for them. 


The National Citizens’ Committee is planning a national pro- 
gram for United Nations Day, and asking state and city organiza- 
tions to plan local programs. It is working in close cooperation 
with the United Nations, the State Department, the UNESCO 
National Commission, and the U. 8. Mission to the United Nations. 
Their material and plans will be available to you and your com- 
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munity through your state United Nations Day organizations. 
Start now to work with your state and local Citizens’ Committee, 
your church and peace organizations, clubs, branch of the American 
Association for the United Nations, and County Agent, to make 
the first United Nations Day a day when all the people of the 
United States demonstrate their faith in a free, democratic 
brotherhood of nations. 


Large Enrollment Predicted for Catholic Schools 


Nearly three million students will be enrolled in the Catholic 
schools of the United States during the coming school term. This 
prediction, based on Catholic schools statistics of previous years 
and information secured from the U. 8. Census Bureau and the 
U. 8. Office of Education, will give the Catholic school system the 
largest enrollment it has ever attained. 

The estimated total of 2,947,600 students in 10,850 schools, 
staffed by 105,000 teachers, is distributed as follows: 2,185,600 in 
elementary schools, 490,000 in high schools and academies, 240,000 
in universities and colleges, 8,000 in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges, 9,000 in major seminaries, and 15,000 in preparatory 
seminaries. 

This immense student body should be an impressive reminder 
of the great contribution that Catholics are making to education 
in the United States. Last May the Director of the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, in 
speaking at a meeting of the American Council on Education in 
Chicago, stated that the Catholic school system saves the tax- 
payers of the United States about $375,000,000 yearly. 

The above data have real meaning. But recent court decisions 
and controversies on federal aid to education overlook such facts 
and, especially, the importance of religion in education. No heed 
is being given to a statement of the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States who, assembled at Washington in 1919, declared in a 
Pastoral Letter: 

The Church in our country is obliged, for the sake of principle, 
to maintain a system of education distinct and separate from 
other systems. It is supported by the voluntary contributions 
of Catholics who, at the same time, contribute as required by law 


to the maintenance of the public schools. It engages in the 
service of education a body of teachers who consecrate their 
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lives to this high calling; and i prepares, without expense to the 
state, a considerable number of Americans to live worthily as citizens 


of the Republic. 

This declaration, made almost thirty years ago, has great import 
today. Because the Word of God is taught in our schools, there 
are still many people who do not believe that daily our children 
sing “God Bless America.” 

There should be no question that the songs and prayers of these 
children have helped to give our nation the strength it needs in 
the present unsettled world. 

There is no doubt, also, that the nation should realize the impor- 
tance of the statement, likewise quoted from the 1919 Pastoral 
Letter, that “an education that unites intellectual, moral and 
religious elements is the best training for citizenship.” 

—James E. Cummings. 


Sisters Brought in by Sherman’s Wife Celebrate 
75th Anniversary 
A community of Sisters who came to Washington in response 
to an appeal from the wife of General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, celebrated their diamond jubilee in the nation’s cap- 


ital last month. They are the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
first established here in St, Aloysius parish. 

Mrs. Sherman headed a women’s group which sought to estab- 
lish a laundry “to afford relief to the poor and indigent in 
Washington City and to establish a home of industry for the 
relief of poor and necessitous women and children in the City 
of Washington.” When the Notre Dame Sisters told Mrs. Sher- 
man that a laundry was out of their line, since they are a 
teaching congregation, the general’s wife and her co-workers 
devised a plan to have the Sisters open an industrial school 
for young girls and take charge of the parish school. 

The Sisters now staff Trinity College here, and five local 
schools, in addition to their origina] foundation. 


The N.C.E.A. Convention in Philadelphia 
The 46th Annual Convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Philadelphia next Easter Week 
and will center its discussions around the important theme ‘“‘Rela- 
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tionships of Government, Religion, and Education.” The Very 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., president of Fordham University, 
will be the keynote speaker at the Civic Reception on April 19. 
The other speaker on this occasion will be the distinguished United 
States Senator from Connecticut, the Honorable Brian McMahon. 

The site of this year’s convention will be the Philadelphia 
Convention Hall, which provides ample accommodations for the 
meetings of all departments and sections of the Association and 
for the outstanding educational Exhibit which is planned as a 
special feature of the convention. 

Convention Planning Committee to work out details for a success- 
ful meeting in Philadelphia. At a summer meeting of the Conven- 
tion Planning Committee held in Rochester, New York, it was 
determined to subdivide the plenary sessions of the larger depart- 
ments—College and University, Secondary, and Elementary—in 
order to give more attention to topics of special interest and to 
provide wider opportunities for discussion. Further details about 
the program will be made available after meetings of the executive 
committees of the various departments which are scheduled for 
early October in Chicago. The local committee in Philadel- 
phia is under the chairmanship of the Reverend Edward M. Reilly, 
J.C.D., Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. Father Reilly has announced that the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel is the official headquarters hotel for the Convention. 


New Boys Town Director 


Msgr. Nicholas H. Wegner, chancellor of the Omaha arch- 
diocese, has been appointed director of Boys Town to succeed 
Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, who died in Berlin last May 15 while 
on a youth welfare mission for the U. 8. Army, it has been an- 
nounced by Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan of Omaha. Monsignor 
Wegner assumed the post September 15. 

“T feel confident,” Archbishop Bergan said, “that great progress 
will be made at Boys Town under the efficient administration of 
Monsignor Wegner.” 

The Archbishop, who is president of the board of trustees of the 
home founded by Father Flanagan, disclosed that the appointment 
was made only after a thorough discussion with other members of 
the board. The prelate paid a warm tribute to the work of the 
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Rev. Edmond C. Walsh, who has been acting director of Boys 
Town since the death of Monsignor Flanagan. 


Training Course To Encourage Religious Callings 


A short training course to prepare priests, Brothers and nuns 
in methods of discovering and fostering religious vocations was 
recommended at the second annual Sisters’ Vocation Institute 
which was held at the University of Notre Dame this summer. 

The proposed course would include methods of deepening the 
spiritual life of students, counseling on all careers especially those 
in religious life, effective means of publicizing vocations, and 
deepening family life by prayer and other means. 

The keynote address was given by Bishop Thomas J. McDon- 
nell, Auxiliary of New York and national director of The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. Some 60 priests and 300 nuns 
heard him tell of the increased nationwide interest in vocations 
and reiterate the advice given by the Pope and a number of mem- 
bers of the U. 8. Hierarchy that vocations should be fostered 
through positive means, not exclusive reliance on prayer and 
chance. 

Other members of the Hierarchy who atidressed the sessions 
included Bishop William T. Mulloy of Covington and Floyd L, 
Begin, Auxiliary of Cleveland. A dozen priests and nuns were 
among the speakers. 

One resolution adopted by the institute stated that “the best 
practical plan for fostering vocations must, of necessity, be a 
diocesan one based on the particular needs and circumstances of 
each diocese.”” Another resolution urged that all efforts to foster 
vocations include, ‘‘as basic to the cause of vocations, the education 
of parents to understand the beauty and happiness in the réligious 
life” and every effort be made “‘to develop in families the super- 
natural point of view towards vocations, especially by family prayer 
and the family Rosary.” 


Centenary of Oldest U. S. Minor Seminary 


Outstanding churchmen of the nation, many of them alumni, 
will take part in the centennial celebration of St. Charles College, 
oldest exclusively preparatory seminary in the United States, on 
November 15 to 17, it has been announced by the Very Rev. 
George A. Gleason, 8.8., college president. 
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His Excellency Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, will offer a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass in the college chapel for the student body, to inaugurate the 
celebration. The sermon will be preached by Bishop Peter L. 
Ireton of Richmond, member of the 1901 class. 

The following day, His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, member of the 1903 class, will offer:a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral, Basilica of the Assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Baltimore, and Archbishop 
Francis P. Keough, of Baltimore, will preach the sermon. A 
number of the U. 8. Hierarchy and hundreds of alumni of the 
college are expected to attend the cathedral service. — 

On the closing day of the celebration, the college chapel will be 
the scene of a Solemn Requiem Mass offered for deceased alumni 
and teachers. Bishop John J. Swint of Wheeling, member of the 
1899 class, will offer the Mass, and Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, 
Auxiliary of Baltimore, member of the 1917 class, will preach 
the sermon. 

The college was opened by the Sulpician Fathers on October 31, 
1848. In its 100-year history, it has trained 3,000 priests, more 
than 1,500 of whom are now serving in 41 states of this nation and 
a number of foreign countries. The college counts three Cardinals, 
five Archbishops and 21 Bishops among its former students. 
Father Gleason is the twelth president of the institution, which 
presently has an enrollment of 420 students with a faculty of 26 

Catholic Scholarship Winners 


As more than 5,500 Catholic boys and girls all over the United 
States and territories prepare to take a stiff scholastic aptitude 
test in November as a first step toward winning a Pepsi-Cola 
scholarship, 133 previous winners from Catholic schools are already 
attending college on Pepsi-Cola awards. 

These carefully selected students are planning to enter a wide 
variety of professional fields. They are studying science, govern- 
ment, law, teaching, the social sciences, medicine, music, and 
drama. Five of them have gone or are preparing to go into religious 
orders. The most recent winner of a Pepsi-Cola award to relinquish 
her scholarship for the Church is Miss Annette Frances Wahlgreen, 
one of Arkansas’ top scholars this year, who has just entered the 
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Order of Mercy. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joe P. Wahigreen 
of 1106 Ringo Street in Little Rock, Miss Wahigreen will spend 
her first three years of study in a provincial house in Webster 
Groves, Missouri, where she will receive her basic training as a 
Sister of Mercy. After that she will enter St. Louis University to 
complete work for a degree. Since the Order of Mercy is a teaching 
order with branches all over the world, Miss Wahigreen will major 
in education with special emphasis on languages. 

William H. Nichols, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, declined the 
Pepsi-Cola scholarship he won in 1945 to enter the Society of Jesus, 
and he is now studying at the Novitiate in Milford, Ohio. One of 
last year’s winners, John Vincent Gilhooly, is now attending Our 
Lady of Providence Seminary in Warwick Neck, R. I. He, too 
plans to enter the priesthood. 

Sister Mary Veronica, who as Theresa Terfehr of Hankinson, 
N. Dak., won a Pepsi-Cola runner-up award in 1946, is at present 
attending Alverno Teachers College in Milwaukee, Wis. She 
entered the Order of the Sisters of St. Francis in 1946. Another 
1946 winner, Joseph Peter Browne of Detroit, Mich., has entered 
the Sacred Heart Novitiate of the Holy Cross Fathers at South 
Bend, Ind., to study for the priesthood. 

These past winners were selected from among 15,099 boys and 
girls representing 1,611 different Catholic schools which have taken 
part in the program since its inauguration in 1945. They were 
chosen without regard to religious conviction, for the Pepsi-Cola — 
program is open to all seniors from every public, private, and 
parochial high school in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. At no time is any information requested concerning 
the religious affiliation of the candidates. 

Catholic participation in the program, however, has been heavy, 
according to John M. Stalnaker, the program’s director; and 
students of Catholic schools have won 50 of the 515 scholazships 
which have been awarded to all contestants throughout the coun- 
try. Representatives of 83 other Catholic schools have received 
the College Entrance Prizes. 

These Catholic scholarship winners are among the 451 Pepsi- 
Cola students who are now attending college. Of the 174 colleges 
chosen by them, 17 are Catholic. Notre Dame leads with 10 in 
attendance, St. Louis University has 5, Fordham 4, and Trinity 
College 3. The Catholic University of America, College of the 
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Holy Cross, and Xavier University each have 2. The other colleges 
selected are: Georgetown, Gonzaga, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Marquette, Our Lady of Providence Seminary, 
Regis, College of St. Catherine, College of St. Elizabeth, College 
of St. Thomas, and Villanova. 

Of the awards won by the students attending these and other 
colleges, a prominent educator of St. Louis University has written: 
“T can think of no greater contribution to the protection and 
development of our American way of life than these opportunities 
to the young men and women of this country to advance in the 
paths of true scholarship. They should constitute a large endow- 
ment of incalculable value to our country and the world.” 


News in Brief 


A recommendation that a branch of the Catholic Civics Club of 
America be formed in every Catholic school during the coming term 
has been made by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the 
Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic University 
of America. 

The commission has issued charters to more than 1,000 Catholic 
school groups, Monsignor Hochwalt declared. He said that this 
year, with national elections, the inauguration of a President, and 
the organization of a new Congress, students will have an unusual 
opportunity to study democracy in action. 

* 

American Education Week will be observed this year from 
November 7-13. The program for the week issued by the N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education has, as its theme, ‘“The Catholic School 
is an American School.” Each day during the week, beginning 
on Sunday, November 7, a different subject that applies to the 
theme is suggested for study. Suggested activities and appropriate 
readings are given under each subject. 

10,700 copies of the Program have been mailed to Catholic 
schools. * * 


The technical end of a typical stage production at the Cath- 
olic University Theater will be portrayed photographically in 
an exhibit which the Army is sending to the occupation zones 
throughout the world to show the current status of the American 
theater. The Catholic University Theater is one of four col- 
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legiate units in the exhibit, which was prepared by the American 
National Theater and Academy. 


Designed to counteract propaganda against Catholic schools, 
which tends to set up an iron curtain between the government and 
religious education, the Ave Maria Press at the University of 
Notre Dame has published two pamphlets entitled “Why Not 
Equal Rights for All Children?” and “Why the Catholic School?” 
written by Rev. Dr. John A. O’Brien, professor of religion at 
the university. i 


The proportion of Catholic school children in Scotland has risen 
from 16.6 per cent in 1939 to 17.2 per cent last year, when Catholic 
children totaled 127,336 out of an overall total of 738,855, it was 
announced in the House of Commons. 

His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, has announced that a Babe Ruth Memorial Stadium will 
be built on the grounds of Archbishop Stepinac High School in 
White Plains, N. Y. He said a “California friend,” who did not 
wish his name disclosed, had sent him $10,000 as the first gift 
toward the building fund. 

The Cardinal pointed out that the once mighty baseball home- 
run king lies buried in Gate of Heaven Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y., 
not far from the site of the new school. 

Archbishop Stepinac High School for boys, named in honor of 
the imprisoned prelate of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, was recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $4,000,000. It was dedicated by Cardinal 
Spellman on September 12. 

* * 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas, the school made famous in the 
“Tom Playfair” stories of the Rev. Francis Finn, 8.J., held its 
centennial celebration from September 6 to 9. St. Mary’s, opened 
first as an Indian mission school, is the oldest educational institu- 
tion in the State of Kansas. Since 1931 the school has served as a 
theologate for the Jesuits of the Missouri province. 
* * 

Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld, a physicist of the Catholic University of 
America, was awarded an Army-Navy Certificate of Appreciation 
in recognition of his scientific contribution to the World War II 
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effort. This is the second award conferred on Dr. Herzfeld, who 
two years ago with twenty-seven associates at Catholic University 
were given citations for wartime research and development of 
naval ordnance. 


A prescription pharmacy donated to the Duquesne University’s 
school of pharmacy will be dedicated formally on November 1 
with leading pharmacists from Washington, New York and other 
cities taking part in the ceremonies, it has been announced. The 
pharmacy, which will contain new features in furniture and equip- 
ment, has been donated to the university by the George A. Kelly 
Co., Pittsburgh wholesale drug firm, as a memorial to George A. 
Kelly, Sr. In the pharmacy, advanced students will fill prescrip- 
tions for practice, but not for public accommodation. 

* 
The Rev. George P. Benaglia, C.S8.C., has been named first 
president of Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass., according to 
an official announcement by the Rev. James W. Connerton, Vice- 
Provincial of the Holy Cross Fathers in the Eastern United States. — 
Father Benaglia graduated maxima cum laude from the University 
of Notre Dame in 1928. The college, located on a 550-acre estate, 
opened in September. Se 

Two weeks after he celebrated his 60th anniversary as a member 
of the Christian Brothers, Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered 
for Brother Firmus Edward, 77, in the chapel of the community’s 
novitiate, Ammendale, Md. The Mass was followed by burial in 
the community cemetery. He was known widely as an educator. 

Brother Firmus Edward, who was Charles Berger before entering 
religious life, was born in Philadelphia. At the age of 17 he entered 
the Ammendale, Md., novitiate to prepare for a teaching career. 
He taught for 17 years at St. Vincent’s School in Baltimore and 
later at Calvert Hall College there; La Salle Institute, Cumberland, 
Md., and Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, Md. 

* 
The 13th Annual Convention of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association will be held in Denver, Colo., October 21 and 
22, 1948. The Most Reverend Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of 
Denver, will be host to the convention along with the Catholic 
high school librarians of Colorado. Leading educators from 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Western Missouri 
will take part in the proceedings. 
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Book Reviews 


The First Freedom: Considerations on Church and State in the 
United States, by Wilfrid Parsons, 8. J. New York: Declan 
X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii + 178. 


Thanks to the nine young men, one dissenting, the Constitution 
of the United States has received a gloss which transforms the first 
and fourteenth amendments reievant to religion to this effect: 
Neither Congress nor the State Governments shall admit religion to 
contribute to the common good in cooperation with the legislative 
process or as a result thereof. The majority of the court would 
justify this by a misreading of the plain intent of the first amend- 
ment and a disregard of precedents pertaining to the fourteenth 
amendment down to the New Jersey bus decision; Mr. Frankfurter, 
concurring in the result, alleges the overwhelming force of ideologi- 
cal considerations (partisan and secular) as compared to the 
historical examination of constitutional interpretations. ‘“Separa- 
tion of Church and State,” which it was once possible to explain 
as a division of function that was at once consistent with Catholic 
theories from Gelasius to Leo XIII and appropriate to a constitu- 
tion designed to protect private right by separating powers, is now 
applied in accordance with the shibboleth of efatisme as borrowed 
from the European secularists. Oddly enough, it was Justice Black 
who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court in the McCollum 
case, the same one who condemned an earlier set of Justices for 
their legislative warping of the fourteenth amendment in the 
interest of corporations; and there is little reason to doubt that 
the court would still give lip service to the earlier warnings of 
Justice Holmes about the dangers of reading current ideologies into 
the minds of the framers of the Constitution. Father Parsons 
has given us a brief, cogently argued, and exceedingly plain presen- 
tation of the proper American tradition. That it contains a bare 
minimum of theology, not much more philosophy, and confines its 
appeal to the Catholic or “the fairminded Protestant,” prevents 
one from calling it the last word on the subject. Nevertheless it 
should be effective if those in whose interest it was written give 
it the wide distribution it deserves. 
Department of History, 

Catholic University of America. 
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Nature, Knowledge, and God, by Brother Benignus, F.S.C. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. xii + 662. $4.50. 
The subtitle of this work, An Introduction to Thomistic Philos- 

ophy, indicates its character and approach. It is divided into ~ 

four main parts: Introductory, in which the nature of philosophy 
and the bases of certain philosophies are discussed together with 

a sketch of certain parts of the history of Philosophy; Nature and 

Man; Knowledge and Being; and God and Creatures. Hence, 

after his historical introduction the author takes up the main 

problems of cosmology and psychology, of epistomology and 
ontology, and of theodicy. His treatment of these subjects is al- 
ways interesting, informative, and clear. Sinve this is a textbook, 
it is not the author’s purpose to give an exhaustive discussion of 
the topics presented. However, he has put into his volume a very 
large amount of solid matter. A student who makes careful use of 

this text under the direction of a capable teacher will acquire a 

good foundation in Thomistic philosophy. He should also develop 

an abiding interest in philosophical studies and a strong desire to 
continue them. 

It is a good omen for the future of philosophy in America that 
textbooks like this are making their appearance. It is not too 
much to hope that a new generation of students, trained in the 
principles, methods, and spirit of the philosophia perennis, will 
apply it to the problems of their world and will give their so- 
lutions in fresh and authentic idiom. The great Greeks and the 
great schoolmen will serve as guides in building up a new, vigor- 
ous, and productive school of thinkers. 

Joun K. Ryan. 

School of Philosophy, 

The Catholic University. 


The Great Tradition, by Jerome G. Kerwin. New York: De- 
clan X. McMullen Co., 1948. Pp. 91. $1.50. 


Here we have another book on the much-discussed subject of 
democracy, this time from the Catholic viewpoint. In general, 
the book discusses the history of democracy. It traces the idea of 
democracy from its ancient origins down through the ages to its 
present fate in the leading democratic nation of the world. Part I 
presents a summary of the progress of mankind toward the true 
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democratic ideal, while Part II deals with the effects of anti- 
democratic trends. Today’s efforts in each direction are evaluated 
in Part III. The presentation is clear and sincere. There is no 
soft pedaling of evidence of the Church’s alignment with vested 
interests, conservatives, and opponents of liberalism. 

The author is very straightforward in his criticism of the 
apathetic attitude of many Catholics toward the development of 
democracy in America. Though prudence may prompt many to 
disagree with his judgments, no one can deny the need for a political 
awakening among American Catholics which Doctor Kerwin 
poignantly points out. Considering recent pronouncements of 
Pope Pius XII, his censure of the clergy for their indifference in 
matters, social, economical, and political, and his indictment of 
them for such indifference in the faithful may not be taken lightly. 
“The notion,” says Doctor Kerwin, “built up in some non-Catholic 
circles that Catholics are told what to do by the priests on election 
day is untrue to the point of being a misfo: .”’ The righteous 
indignation which rings from our pulpits over the sale of a salacious 
book or the showing of a prurient movie is commended, but at the 
same time we are reminded that the Seventh Commandment stands 
next to the Sixth, and its woeful neglect in public life is deserving 
of public condemnation no less vehement. 

The efforts of Catholic education to implement its objective of 
Christian citizenship, particularly at the college level, are lamen- 
table in the judgment of the author. “Politics,” he says, “thas 
been the Cinderella of Catholic college and university curricula.” 
Though we admit that there may be evidence in Catholic college 
curricula to justify this criticism, it is likewise lamentable that this 
assertion and many others equally critical are made in this book 
with no documented evidence to substantiate them. 

Tuomas L. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Way in Community Life, by Samuel Steinberg 
and Daniel C. Knowlton. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1948. Pp. 408. $1.92. 


In several ways the authors of this volume have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to citizenship education on the secondary 
school level. They have approached the problems of government 
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not from the heights of the theory of government but from the 
standpoint of the community, about which the average high school 
student already has considerable background knowledge and, 
presumably, some personal interest. The authors repeatedly point 
out the fact that citizens express their rights and privileges primar- 
ily through their community affiliations which are readily available 
to the teacher and students for study. 

While the book is loosely organized as to material data, it is 
very readable and has a wealth of suggestive teaching techniques 
at the end of each chapter. These include: (1) a list of technical 
words, (2) a list of questions on the text, (3) a list of problems, (4) 
a list of projects, (5) a short list of “Service” projects, (6) a graph 
with true-false questions, (7) an excellent bibliography and (8) a 
“Four-Star Film,” carefully annotated. Such helps make the 
teaching of the text very simple and interesting. 

However, the actual data of the text are very sketchy. For 
instance, all the functions of the Federal Government are treated 
in a chapter of twenty-one pages, of which approximately twelve 
pages are used for pictures and teaching techniques. The pictures 
and techniques are very good and justify the purchase of the book 
by any teacher of a citizenship course, but the text itself needs 
amplification for a real understanding of the subject. 

The philosophy of the text is frankly materialistic. Although 
the “church” is named as one of the four cornerstones of com- 
munity life, its contribution is not treated elsewhere in the text. 
The philosophy of the book is epitomized in such divisional titles 
as “Information, Please: Where to Get It,” “Do We Get Our 
Money’s Worth,” and “What Our Community Does for Us.” 
This attitude toward citizenship is somewhat offset by the “‘Service”’ 
projects given at the end of each chapter. These are both practical 
and suggestive of constructive, helpful citizenship for high school 
students. 

Evexnre Anpruss LEONARD. 
Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America. 


Problems in Reading, by Edward William Dolch. Champaign, 
Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1948. Pp. 373. $3.00. 


This book includes discussions of materials in elementary school 
reading and of other aspects of the reading problem. Of the 32 
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chapters, 23 have appeared before in various educational journals 
and 9 are previously unpublished. These nine include discussions 
of the language course, the relation of phonics to spelling, the first 
thousand words for children’s reading, how the school makes poor 
readers and how inefficient habits are learned in primary reading, 
literature for the grades, the activity school, and the modern 
teaching of spelling. Associated with this book are some supple- 
mentary materials, one of which, Helping your Child with Reading, 
is a pamphlet addressed to parents who wish to help children who 
are slow with reading. The others are Picture Word Cards, which 
have a picture on one side of the card and the word on the other; 
Basic Sight Vocabulary Cards, which include the 220 words that 
make up 50 to 75 per cent of all school reading materials; Group 
Sounding Game, a set of cards to enliven learning the sounds of 
letters and letter combinations—15 sets of 6 cards each; Phonic 
Lotto, a game to motivate the learning of vowels and diphthongs; 
and the Group Word Teaching Game—cards with words, a list of 
words for the teacher to read, and tabs to cover up the recognized 
words. I have tried out these games with the two elder of my 
daughters and with two severely retarded cases in the clinic. On 
the basis of such selected trial, I am sure that the games have high 
motivational appeal to children. 


Reading Clinic, 
University of Notre Dame. 
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Thomistic Philosophy in Social Casework, by Mary J. McCor- 
a New York: % Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 148. 


The purpose of this book is to interpret the principles of case- 
work as they are related to the basic principles of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. The book consists of eight chapters which 
present some Thomistic principles as applied to casework and two 
case histories to demonstrate the application of the principles. 

The author clearly shows casework as a process directed toward 
the human person—serving him and preserving human dignity by 
meeting human needs within the protection of a social agency. 
Following St. Thomas’ analysis of the human will as the source of 
human capacity for self-determination and self-development, she 
rightly states the working principle that personal freedom of choice 
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and action makes it possible for the individual to understand his 
problems. In short, the author skillfully establishes the fact that 
the Thomistic concept of the nature of man substantiates theore- 
tically at least two major principles of casework, namely, the 
validity of the individualized approach to a human being and his 
problems, and the existence within every normal individual of the 
potential capacity to understand and cope with his problems. 

The author’s treatment of the significance of emotion is well 
done. Her philosophical and practical analysis of the professional 
relationship is another worthwhile contribution. There are many 
other Thomistic philosophical principles that have great signifi- 
cance for social casework which are not found in this book, but the 
book does prepare the way for further treatment of the correlation 
of Thomistic principles and the principles of social casework. 
Miss McCormick deserves the gratitude of all in the social work 
profession for her interesting and enriching contribution to the field. 

Lucuie K. Corsert. 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University of America. 
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of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods—not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 

It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost yoy 
more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


THIS IS OUR PARISH 


This is the story of the Fay family—Father, Mother, Rosemary, Michael, 
and Paul—who move from the city to the Blessed Sacrament Parish in 
the village of Fairlands. It tells how the children enter with zest into 
the activities of their parish school. There are 256 pages of good 
reading copiously illustrated in full color. This book teaches 251 new 
words with no more than 3 new words on any page. 


A FAITH AND FREEDOM READER 


Faith and Freedom offers a complete basal reading program for 
grades 1-8. 


BOSTON 17 GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


The St. Thomas More Editions 
eg Revisions of distinguished literature texts. Edited 
by Catholic teachers to meet diocesan requirements. 
Classic and modern literature adaptable to v. 
abilities. Religious and social values emphasized. 
Study features. New format. 
Prose and Poetry of England Grade 12 
Prose and Poetry of America Grade 11 
Prose and Poetry for Appreciation Grade 10 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment Grade 9 
These new texts link with the present Catholic 
Editions of PROSE AND POETRY Adventures, 
and PROSE AND POETRY Journeys for grades 
8 and 7. Shakes plays in 9, 10, ond 12. 
Contemporary plays in 7, 8, and 11. Separate 
novels, 9-12. m 
Workbooks — Teachers’ Manuals CH), 
Write for information = 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


MASS SYMBOLS 
by 


Joachim Watrin, O.S.B. 


Series of sixteen cards (11 by 14 inches) 
illustrating the principal moments and 
actions of the holy Sacrifice. Hand-printed 
in two colors by silk-screen process. 
Sturdy cardboard: Explanatory booklet 
(40 pages, illustrated) accompanies each 
set. Boxed. 


The set: $2.60. Postage extra. 
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St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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THE MARKET! 


. 2 issues a month! Beginning with 
edition of TOPIX will be published twice a 
NEW MAILING DATES. You'll receive your praca regularly on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. Now, you can work TOPIX into 
your class schedule, or stock it regularly in the church pamphlet rack. 


NEW LOWER PRICE. Bulk rates U. S. and Canada: Se each 
in orders of 10° or more each month (September through 
June). Single subscriptions, $2.00 for 20 issues. Postage 
Paid. 

NEW EDITORIAL CONTENTS. Whether you are looking 
for a teaching aid to use in the classroom, or a good whole- 
some Catholic magazine to stock in your pamphiet rack, 
TOPIX is your answer. You'll find the new TOPIX a satisfy- 
ing combination of light entertaining reading subtly blended 
with straight teaching text. What's more, TOPIX editors deftly 
turn the picture-story technique to the presentation of truth. 
Our editors combine Moral and Dogma, Fact with Fiction, 
in a way that holds the interest of the child and builds up a 
favorable response to learning. AND. . . TOPIX does this in 
accordance with the very best in audio-visual technique. 


We're so sure that TOPIX is best, that we offer you a money 
back guarantee on all unsold copies. Send in your trial order 
today. Compare and see for yourself why TOPIX is approv- . 
ed by Catholic educators. 


147 East Fifth Street... _ St Paul 1, Minnesota 


A. Advance Payment Plan. Send. copies of TOPIX twice a month (September through June) 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington 17, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Condacted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
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WHIPPLE-JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Our Earth Using Our Earth 


Living on Our Earth 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 


These are the first three books of a six-book 
series. Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION SERIES 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A complete musical education for children based on the laws of 
modern psychology. 


The rhythm and modality of Gregorian Chant are woven into the 
organic structure of the teaching from the first grade to the eighth. 


The principles of Solesmes are applied. 
Secular Music is developed through works of the classical masters 
of bel canto. 


BASIC Books for Grades [-ill 


BASIC Books for Grades [V-VIli 


Book 1. Teachers Manual. Chert. Book IV. Gregorian Chant. Kyriale. 
Book Il. Teachers Manual. Chart. Book V. Song Manuel and Sunday Mass 
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BACK ISSUES 


Now and then you possibly have wondered if you could pur- 
chase a “back issue” of The Catholic Educational Review for some 
particular article. Perhaps you needed a certain issue to com- 
plete a volume. We may have just the issue you wish. Why not 
write us? 


Until further notice all back issues are 40¢ each. 


We also have on hand a few bound sets of Volumes 1-5 (con- 
taining 5 issues each) and Volumes 20-32 (containing 10 issues 
each). 


Vol. #1 January-May 1911 Vol. #5 January-May 1913 
Vol. #2 June, Sept.-Dec. 1911 Vol. #20 thru Vol. #32: each for 
Vol. #3 January-May 1912 a full year, beginning January 
Vol. #4 June, Sept.-Dec. 1912 1922. 

Price: 


Volumes 1-5: $4.00 a volume; Volumes 20-32: $6.00 a volume 
Address: 


The Catholic Educational Review 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


WANTED 


We list below the issues which we need of The Catholic 


Educational Review. 
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HISTORY 


Should Provide a Subecription 
For Its Library or History Faculty to 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


(a Quarterly) 
® Historical Miscellany of Importance 
* Book Reviews on Historical Content 
* Periodical Literature Indications 
Absolutely Indispensable for the Catholic Inter pretation 


Subscribe Today. Annual Subscription $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


LESSONS 


the late Most Reverend ac Turner, 8.T.D. 


of Buffalo and 


merica. 

* The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended expertenct i in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 

% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 
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Monthly Study Guides — 
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war as a paper conserva- 
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Revised by _ 
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Text Book Edition | i @ Work Book Edition | 
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by 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
Catholic University of America 
and 


SISTER MARY IRMINA, 0O.5S.B., Ph.D. 
Villa Madonna Academy 
Covington, Kentucky 

The words are graded according to a consensus of investiga- 
tions and checked by the Gates’ list. Each book affords varied 
and extensive practice in the meanings and spelling of the fun- 
damental vocabulary of children and adults. 


of meanings of the words taught and afford themes about which 
the newly acquired words may be used. Catholic words are an 


integral part of the text. 


New editions for all grades now ready. Kindly 
specify editions desired when placing orders. 
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